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Social Security in Review 


lic assistance rolls in August 

than in July, chiefly because of 
a fairly sizable decrease in the num- 
ber of persons aided under the 
general assistance program. Recip- 
ients of aid under the five pro- 
grams numbered 6.6 million—about 
62,000 fewer than in July. The 
drop of 74,000 in the number of per- 
sons receiving general assistance was 
substantially greater than the de- 
crease in either June or July but was 
smaller than that in May. The cur- 
rent decline began in April with only 
a slight drop in the number of recip- 
ients. In old-age assistance the num- 
ber of recipients continued to decline; 
two-thirds of the States reported de- 
creases. 

The upward movement in the num- 
ber of recipients of aid to dependent 
children, which began in August 1957, 
continued with a relatively small rise 
of 12,100. Increases for June and July 
were also relatively small, but in 
1958, for the first time in 9 years, 
the number of recipients failed to 
decline in at least one of the summer 
months. The caseloads in the pro- 
grams of aid to the blind and aid to 
the permanently and totally disabled 
also continued to grow; 200 more 
blind persons and 2,200 more disabled 
persons received assistance in August 
than in July. 

Total expenditures for assistance, 
including vendor payments for med- 
ical care, declined by $72,000 in Au- 
gust to a total of $283.1 million. The 
decrease resulted almost entirely from 
a drop in the general assistance pro- 
gram of $1,448,000, or 5.9 percent, 
exclusive of vendor payments for 
medical care. Aid to the blind, with 
@ very small decrease, was the only 
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other program to show a reduction 
in total payments. The largest in- 
crease, $718,700 or 0.5 percent, oc- 
curred in old-age assistance. 

Average payments for the four spe- 
cial types of public assistance changed 
little for the country as a whole, al- 
though a few States reported substan- 
tial changes in one or more programs. 
In Virginia the average payment de- 
clined $1.80 in old-age assistance and 
$1.46 in aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled when the State agen- 
cy changed from prepayment for the 
costs of medical care in nursing 
homes to a postpayment method. 
Only the portion of payments that 
went for maintenance of recipients in 


nursing homes was reported in Au- 
gust. In the Virgin Islands the appli- 
cation of more liberal policies with 
respect to payments contributed to 
the increase in the average payment 
in each program. Hawaii included 
extra allowances for school children 
receiving aid to dependent children 
in August; the average payment per 
recipient rose by $2.39. Most of the 
noticeable changes in other States 
resulted from fluctuations in vendor 
payments for medical care. 

The national average payment per 
general assistance case dropped by 
43 cents, with a majority of the States 
reporting decreases. By far the larg- 
est State change—an increase of 





Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: 
Monthly benefits in current-payment status: 


Number (in thousands) 
Amount (in millions) 


Public assistance: 
Recipients (in thousands) : 
Old-age assistance 


Aid to the blind 
General assistance (cases) 


Average payments: 
Old-age assistance 


Aid to dependent children (per recipient)... 
Bae Wah UE ee vw os eee a eS 
Aid to the permanently and totally disabled. . 
General assistance (per case) ... 


Unemployment insurance: 
Initial claims (in thousands) 


Beneficiaries, weekly average (in thousands) .. 


Benefits paid (in millions) 


Average old-age benefit (retired worker).... 
Average old-age benefit awarded in month.... 


Aid to dependent children (total) 


Aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 


Average weekly payment for total unemploy- 


ment 


August July August 

1958 1958 1957 
en ee oe 12,132 12,012 10,678 
ide datana aries $678 $667 $577 
$66.04 $65.87 $64.22 
$75.14 $74.57 $69.52 
Mc 2,456 2,459 2,498 
«sie 2,750 2,738 2,399 
1 acaaceauinaes 109 109 109 
318 316 286 
can eae ee 384 405 291 
ss acumen arts $61.72 $61.36 $59.21 
27.14 27.15 26.10 
ss eaten ae 66.45 66.66 64.28 
60.35 60.13 59.36 
Merrie ree 60.42 60.85 55.90 
isa ieee nen 1,251 1,659 842 
2,044 2,234 1,022 
vi Seee PS $337 $351 $121 
bd Spy 5: $30.50 $30.62 $27.87 








$10.90 per case—occurred in Missouri, 
where the level of need met was raised 
from 70 percent to 80 percent of re- 
quirements. Massachusetts reported 
the largest decrease, $4.66 per case. 


@ The number of old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance beneficiaries 
continued to increase at a rapid rate 
during the 12-month period ended 
August 1958. By the end of August, 
12.1 million persons were receiving 
monthly benefits—more than four 
times the number receiving benefits 
in August 1950, when the 1950 amend- 
ments were enacted, and about 1.5 
million more than the number in 
August 1957. The overall percentage 
increase for the past year was almost 
14 percent and varied by type of 
benefit from 104 percent for disability 
insurance benefits to 4 percent for 
parent’s benefits. For persons receiv- 
ing widow’s or widower’s benefits the 
increase in number was 15 percent; 
for those receiving old-age benefits, 13 
percent; and for those in receipt of 
wife’s or husband’s benefits, 12 per- 
cent. The number of child benefi- 
ciaries and of widowed-mother bene- 
ficiaries rose by about 10 percent. 
Monthly benefits were being paid 
at the end of August 1958 at a month- 
ly rate of $677.7 million—about 11 
times the monthly rate of payment 
in August 1950 and almost 18 percent 
higher than in August 1957. The in- 
crease of $101.0 million in the month- 


ly rate during the past year was due 
chiefiy to the increase in the number 
of beneficiaries. A contributing factor 
was the repeal by the 1958 amenda- 
ments of the “offset” provision ap- 
plicable to disability insurance bene- 
fits and to child’s benefits payable to 
disabled persons aged 18 or over— 
dependent children of deceased or re- 
tired insured workers—whose disabil- 
ity began before age 18. Because of 
this change, about 23,000 disability 
insurance benefits that had been re- 
duced by other benefits based on dis- 
ability were increased to their full 
rate in August, and about 14,000 dis- 
ability insurance benefits that had 
been completely offset were reinstated 
to a current-payment status. Almost 
1,000 child’s benefits payable to per- 
sons aged 18 or over because of a 
disability that began before age i8 
were also increased. 

Monthly benefits were awarded to 
190,200 persons in August, about 18.- 
000 more than the number awarded 
in August 1957 and more than in 
August of any other year. About half 
the monthly benefits were awarded to 
old-age beneficiaries, one-sixth to 
widowed mothers and to children of 
deceased or retired workers, and one- 
tenth to widows, widowers, or parents 
of deceased workers. About 10,900 
disabled workers aged 50-64 were 
awarded monthly disability insurance 
benefits that averaged $85.15 — the 
highest average amount since the be- 


ginning of the disability insurance 
program. Lump-sum death payments 
totaling $12.1 million were awarded in 
August to 62,500 persons. 


@ Almost 1.3 million workers covered 
by the State unemployment insurance 
programs and the program of unem- 
ployment compensation for Federal 
employees became newly unemployed 
in August, as indicated by the num- 
ber of initial claims. The total was 
substantially lower (25 percent) than 
that in the preceding month but al- 
most half again the number in Au- 
gust 1957. Insured unemployment fell 
less sharply—by 12 percent—to a 
weekly average of 2.2 million but was 
91 percent greater than the August 
1957 average. More than 2.0 million 
unemployed workers drew benefits in 
an average week—8 percent less than 
in July but double the average a year 
earlier. The average check they re- 
ceived for total unemployment was 
$30.50, in comparison with $30.62 in 
July 1958 and $27.87 during August 
1957. Although total benefits paid 
under the regular programs dropped 
16 percent from the July total to 
$255.4 million, they were 110 percent 
greater than the amount paid in Au- 
gust 1957. An additional $81.9 million 
was paid in benefits during August 
under the Temporary Unemployment 
Compensation Act to claimants who 
had exhausted their benefit rights 
under the regular programs. 





August 
1958 
Civilian labor force, 1 2 total (in thousands) .....................2.. 70,067 
ha ITU, 9 aT REL a ee Pe te a ho ee 65,367 
i cn eke sab dc dE adhe sand ES sasha swaneh seaemmanes 4,699 
Personal income (in billions, total seasonally adjusted at annua] 

I RR Og ihc (ak, wan bowie lo Minos > Sw S50 neat ianae Al ene $355.6 
RRS BG MOIGTY GISDMTACTRETIGS «ooo a05,0.0.4 coisimeitaecscelenanctens 238.4 
ER eos 1s foes 5a a a 5.aip.0'4: be wo -5lb oS oe blaine AUAA ee 44.1 
Personal interest income, dividends, and rental income........... 44.1 
Social] insurance and related payments. .........cccccccsecssceee 21.1 
i ee Ns Ga ss wtp ty ce ie dip aS a STON oe Gan ed ee aaa 3.0 
a ee Se ee ne oe) A te By 
Less: Personal contributions for social insurance................. 6.8 

Ceneen MeNIOe ANGE, 2S GIL DUCIOS. ... ow. 5 ones cece cn ces t090-een gs ese 123.7 
ee EN oti nih ok in ah, dsp sign id ae Gsm ae A Ales beds Cob Sa 120.7 
IR hee de hr 5G 4 ow, @. ecosca sauce ua ue Laem ees 145.0 





1 Data relate to continental United States, except that personal] 
income includes pay of Federal personnel stationed abroad. 
Beginning with 1957 data, two rela- 
‘tively small groups of persons formerly classified as employed 
(“with a job but not at work’’) are assigned to different classifi- 
cations, mostly to the unemployed. The change in definitions 
lowers employment estimates by about 200,000-300,000 a month 


2Bureau of the Census. 
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the same amount. 


Commerce. 


July August Calendar year 
1958 1957 1957 1956 
70,473 68,994 67,946 67,530 
65,179 66,385 65,011 64,979 
5,294 2,609 2,936 2,551 
$358.8 $352.1 $347.9 $330.5 
242.2 240.8 238.1 227.3 
44.1 43.6 43.0 42.4 
44.0 43.8 43.0 40.0 
20.9 16.1 16.0 13.5 

3.0 2.8 2.8 2.6 
ai 11.7 11.6 10.5 
7.0 6.7 6.6 5.7 
123.9 121.0 120.2 116.2 
121.7 117.9 115.4 111.7 
144.6 1338.6 138.0 132.6 


for recent years and raises unemployment estimates by almost 


8 Data from the Office of Business Economics, Department of 
Components differ from those published by the 
Department, since they have been regrouped; for definitions, see 
the Annual Statistical Supplement, 1956, page 11, table 1. 

4 Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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Foreign Social Security Programs in 1958 


The Social"Security Administration published its first sum- 
mary of foreign social security laws in 1940, and a second com- 
prehensive study was issued in 1949. Since that year there has 
been considerable further expansion in foreign social security 
programs, as well as many changes in existing programs. A 
new and completely revised report on the status of the programs 
as of 1958 has been prepared and will be published in the near 
future. The following article is a condensation of the intro- 


duction to the 1958 report. 


some form now exists in almost 

80 countries. Surveys made by 
the Social Security Administration in 
1940, 1949, and 1958 show a contin- 
uous increase in the number of coun- 
tries with different types of social 
security programs. In 1940, 33 coun- 
tries were listed as having old-age, in- 
validity, and survivor programs; in 
1949, 44 countries; and in 1958, 58 
countries. Health and maternity ben- 
efits were available in 24 countries in 
1940, 36 in 1949, and 59 in 1958. 
Twenty-one countries were listed as 
having unemployment insurance and 
related. programs in 1940, 22 in 1949, 
and 26 in 1958. Seven countries were 
paying family allowances in 1940, 27 
in 1949, and 38 in 1958. In both 1940 
and 1949, 57 countries had work- 
injuries insurance and related pro- 
grams; by 1958, 77 countries had such 
programs.! The increase results part- 
ly from the emergence of new nations 
and also from slight differences in 
the definitions used in the reports. 
No small part is due to the fact, how- 
ever, that each year additional coun- 
tries introduce social security mea- 
sures for the first time. 


Old-Age, Invalidity, and 
Survivor Programs 
The 58 countries that_now have old- 
age, invalidity, and survivor programs 
include all European and North Amer- 


G ‘some security legislation of 


* Division of Program Research, Office 
of the Commissioner. For detailed charts 
on the social security programs, see Social 
Security Programs Throughout the World, 
1958 (Division of Program Research), 1958. 

1 The totals include the United States. 
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ican countries, all but two countries 
in South America, and about half of 
those in Central America and the 
Middle East. Relatively few systems, 
in contrast, are found in Asia and 
Africa. 

Types of program.—The predomin- 
ant reliance on social insurance for 
providing protection against the risks 
of old-age, invalidity, and death is 
demonstrated by the fact that about 
45 of the countries have programs 
of a social insurance character. About 
a fourth of these countries also have 
supplemental assistance programs 
providing payments to needy aged 
persons, invalids, or survivors. Most 
insurance programs cover all three 
risks, but in a few countries periodi- 
cal benefits are not payable for cer- 
tain of the risks. Thus, Israel and 
Switzerland provide no general bene- 
fit for invalidity. Old-age payments 
are provided in Ireland on an assist- 
ance basis only, although pensions 
based on insurance are available for 
disabled persons and survivors. Only 
lump-sum payments are made to sur- 
vivors in the Dominican Republic, 
Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Portugal 
(in most cases), the Philippines, and 
Communist China. 

Systems of universal pensions un- 
der which a pension is available to 
every resident above a specified age, 
without conditions as to past contri- 
butions or employment, are found in 
the four Scandinavian countries of 
Denmark, Finland, Norway, and Swe- 
den and also in Canada and New 
Zealand. Supplemental assistance 
payments are also usually available 
in these countries. There is no gen- 
eral pension provided for survivors, 
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however, in Denmark or Finland, and 
Canada and New Zealand provide 
only assistance for invalids and survi- 
vors. 

Pensions are provided only on an 
income- or means-test basis in another 
small group of countries—Australia, 
Iceland, and the Union of South 
Africa. In Ceylon, Iraq, Malaya, and 
the United Arab Republic, protection 
against long-term risks is provided by 
means of publicly operated provident 
or compulsory savings funds, and only 
lump-sum payments for old age and 
death are paid in Nationalist China. 

Coverage.—The coverage of the uni- 
versal pension systems usually ex- 
tends, in principle, to all inhabitants 
falling within the risk categories con- 
cerned. Minimum residence require- 
ments are sometimes specified, how- 
ever, and certain systems exclude 
aliens unless they are covered by a 
reciprocity agreement.. Similarly, all 
residents are potentially eligible for 
assistance, although those with more 
than the maximum allowable income 
or property are disqualified by a 
means test. 

It is under social insurance that 
coverage problems are most acute, 
since considerable administrative and 
financial contact with insured per- 
sons is usually necessary for some 
years before they become eligible. 
Some groups — agricultural workers, 
for example—are often much more 
dificult to bring under insurance 
than others, such as employees of 
large industrial and commercial es- 
tablishments. As a result, there is a 
tendency in many countries to cover 
first the groups for whom coverage 
is easier and to delay it for others. 

Some countries cover virtually all 
residents or at least all gainfully oc- 
cupied workers, including the self- 
employed and sometimes even the 
nonemployed. A few—lIsrael, Switzer- 
land, and the United Kingdom, for 
example—achieve this coverage large- 
ly through a single comprehensive 
system. More commonly, as in Aus- 
tria, Belgium, France, Luxembourg, 
and West Germany, such broad cover- 
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age is built up through a combination 
of two or more basic systems oper- 
ating side by side. There may be one 
system for employees and a separate 
one for independent workers or, as 
in various countries, separate sys- 
tems for wage earners, salaried em- 
ployees, and the self-employed. 

In another large group of foreign 
systems, employed persons generally 
are covered, but self-employed work- 
ers are excluded. A third sizable 
group also excludes agricultural em- 
ployees; their scope is limited largely 
to employment in industry and com- 
merce. The narrowest coverage from 
an occupational standpoint is found 
in a few countries that limit it to 
what is essentially factory or indus- 
trial employment. 

Another type of limitation on cov- 
erage, found principally but not ex- 
clusively in Latin America, results 
from a policy of gradual geographic 
introduction of pension programs. In 
Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, and 
Peru, for example, programs were 
put into force initially in only a few 
cities or districts but are being grad- 
ually extended over a period of years 
to more and more regions. 

A number of countries maintain 
special insurance systems for workers 
in certain occupations, such as min- 
ers, railway employees, seamen, and 
public employees. The benefits pro- 
vided often are more generous than 
those under the general system. 

Source of funds—The most com- 
mon method of financing long-term 
benefits provided through social in- 
surance is by means of a tripartite 
system of contributions paid jointly 
by insured persons, employers, and 
the Government. Employer and em- 
ployee contributions alone, without a 
Government contribution, are used 
in a minority of countries. A third 
type of financing, found principally 
in Eastern Europe, consists of relying 
on employer contributions exclusively, 
although most enterprises are in fact 
State-owned. The universal pension 
systems tend to use some combination 
of earmarked income and other taxes, 
although eligibility for pensions is 
unrelated to taxes paid. Finally, pay- 
ments provided on an assistance basis 
come chiefly from general revenue. 

Most social insurance systems ex- 
press contributions due as a fixed per- 
centage of payroll. Some countries 


use a progressive scale rather than 
a fixed percentage, so that the con- 
tribution rates are larger for higher- 
paid workers than for lower-paid 
workers. A _ ceiling is frequently 
placea on the earnings of individual 
employees on which contributions are 
payable. A few countries, such as 
Iraq, Ireland, and the United King- 
dom, collect contributions in the form 
of flat weekly amounts for all work- 
ers of a given type, irrespective of 
earnings. 

A number of countries require em- 
ployees and employers to contribute 
at the same rate, and others require 
a somewhat higher rate from em- 
ployers. The rate for the self-employed 
—when they are covered—is nearly 
always higher than that payable by 
employees. The Government contri- 
bution is sometimes a fixed percent- 
age of total covered earnings, some- 
times a specified annual amount, and 
sometimes a fixed percentage of ben- 
efit payments. Another common pro- 
cedure is for the Government to meet 
any excess of outgo over other con- 
tributions; thus an actual contribu- 
tion from public funds may or may 
not be required in any given year. 

Old-age benefits—aAll the existing 
systems provide for payment of peri- 
odical old-age benefits except the 
provident-fund programs and that of 
Nationalist China, which make only 
lump-sum payments. The former sys- 
tems may be subdivided, in turn, into 
two main types, according to whether 
the amounts payable are the same for 
all beneficiaries or vary in relation 
to the individual’s past wages. A few 
social insurance systems, such as 
those of Israel, the Netherlands, 
Spain, and the United Kingdom, pay 
what are commonly called flat pen- 
sions, in that the pension amount is 
not related to the previous earnings 
of a claimant. The pensions provided 
under the universal pension plans are 
also flat in the same sense. Applica- 
tion of the maximum under systems 
using an income or means test may 
have somewhat the same effect. 

About 40 of the old-age programs 
now in operation relate the benefits 
of individual beneficiaries in some 
way to their past average earnings. 
The majority of programs average 
earnings over the last 5 years before 
the benefit is awarded. In view of the 
general rise in wages, this procedure 


may work to the advantage of most 
claimants. Some countries average 
earnings, in contrast, over all or most 
of the period of potential or actual 
coverage under insurance. They have 
taken various Measures, however, to 
modify somewhat the results of this 
procedure. One method involves an 
upward revaluation of wages recorded 
for earlier years, on the basis of 
changes in national-average wages or 
in the cost-of-living index. The for- 
mer basis is used, for example, by 
West Germany and France, the latter 
by Belgium. These procedures main- 
tain the differentials between higher- 
and lower-paid workers but adjust the 
individual averages upward to take 
account of the general rise in wages 
and living costs. 

The formulas used under different 
programs for determining the actual 
percentage of average earnings to be 
paid as an old-age benefit vary, in 
general, according to the relative 
weight given to length of coverage in 
computing the benefit. Some provide 
for an amount equal to a fixed per- 
centage—for example, 40 percent—of 
average earnings, unmodified by the 
length of coverage. A more common 
practice is to provide a basic per- 
centage—for example, 25 percent—of 
average earnings, to which is added 
an increment of 1 percent or 2 per- 
cent of earnings for each year of cov- 
erage or each year in excess of a 
minimum number. These increments 
provide larger benefits to workers 
covered for a longer period than to 
workers whose average wages may be 
the same but who have been covered 
for a short period. Somewhat the 
same result is secured under other 
systems by providing decrements for 
periods of noncoverage or averaging 
earnings over total elapsed periods 
of time that may include some years 
of noncoverage. 

Most programs have maximum 
benefit provisions, a ceiling on the 
earnings considered in computing 
benefit amounts, or both, which need 
to be related to prevailing wages in 
the country concerned before mean- 
ingful comparisons among the bene- 
fit formulas of different countries can 
be made. A number of systems also 
have transitional provisions that are 
considerably more generous for cur- 
rent beneficiaries than the basic for- 
mulas would indicate. Some programs 
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provide for a progressive rather than 
constant relationship between aver- 
age earnings and benefits by paying 
a larger percentage of earnings for 
low-paid workers than for higher- 
paid workers—sometimes through the 
use Of wage classes. 

Other supplements to the basic ben- 
efit are often provided, in addition 
to length-of-service increments. Many 
systems provide supplements when a 
beneficiary is supporting an aged or 
invalid spouse or young children. 
Others provide a special addition to 
benefits for workers who continue 
work after reaching pensionable age. 

The effect of rising living costs in 
lessening the adequacy of benefits al- 
ready awarded is a serious problem 
in most countries with old-age benefit 
programs. To deal with it systemati- 
cally without the need for periodic 
legislative action, the laws of a grow- 
ing number of countries now provide 
for automatic adjustment of current 
benefits to changes in an official cost- 
of-living index. Among countries with 
provisions of this sort are Belgium, 
Denmark, Finland, France, Iceland, 
Israel, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, 
and Sweden. 

The minimum age at which old-age 
benefits are payable is of direct per- 
sonal significance for individual work- 
ers and also has important implica- 
tions for costs. In addition, it may 
significantly affect the manpower re- 
sources and employment opportunities 
in a country. The minimum ages at 
which benefits are now payable in 
different countries vary markedly— 
from 50 years to 70. The greatest 
concentration is at the ages of 60 
and 65. About half the programs spec- 
ify the same age for both men and 
women, but an almost equally large 
number allow women to draw a full 
pension at a lower age than men; the 
difference is usually 5 years. 

The basic qualifying period for a 
full old-age benefit ranges from as 
few as 5 or less up to nearly 45 
years. Most new programs, however, 
as well as many older’ systems that 
have been amended, are so designed 
as to permit workers with relatively 
brief coverage to qualify for perhaps 
full benefits in a relatively brief 
period. These transitional provisions, 
together with provisions for reduced 
benefits and for crediting as periods 
of service a worker’s periods of inca- 
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pacity, unemployment, and the like, 
lessen somewhat the significance of 
the general qualifying periods in the 
law. Some countries also shorten the 
qualifying period for workers in un- 
usually arduous or unhealthy occu- 
pations. 

The universal pension systems do 
not, of course, lay down any qualify- 
ing period of employment or contri- 
bution. Most of them do prescribe 
certain periods of residence, at least 
for aliens, and may also have nation- 
ality conditions. 

A number of systems require claim- 
ants to retire from employment be- 
fore they can receive a benefit, but 
an almost equally large number do 
not. Some countries that require re- 
tirement nevertheless permit benefi- 
ciaries to receive certain exempted 
amounts of part-time or occasional 
earnings without having their pay- 
ments suspended, and some do not 
apply the retirement requirement 
after beneficiaries have reached a 
specified age. 

Invalidity benefits.— Benefits are 
usually computed in much the same 
way for permanent disability as for 
old age. That is, they commonly vary 
in relation to average earnings dur- 
ing a similar period and usually con- 
sist of a basic proportion of earnings, 
plus sometimes an increment related 
to length of coverage. The same sup- 
plements for dependents are generally 
granted as well. Some of the pro- 
grams also provide special supple- 
ments for persons so severely inca- 
pacitated as to require the constant 
attendance of another person in their 
daily lives. A few pay a larger bene- 
fit for total incapacity for any work 
and a smaller benefit if a worker is 
incapacitated for work in his usual 
occupation but is not incapable of 
working in others. 

A number of laws specify a mini- 
mum percentage loss of working or 
earning capacity—commonly about 
two-thirds—that must be suffered to 
come within the definition of invalid- 
ity. The qualifying period is nearly 
always briefer than that for old-age 
benefits. Three to 5 years of coverage 
or contribution are the periods most 
frequently specified. A few countries 
—Belgium, Ireland, and the United 
Kingdom, for example—provide in- 
validity pensions in the form of their 
ordinary cash sickness benefit, but 





with unlimited duration, and do not 
actually have a separate invalidity 
benefit as such. The upper limit on 
the age at which an invalidity bene- 
fit may be awarded is normally the 
minimum age at which an old-age 
benefit is payable. The lower limit in 
most countries is in the teens; it is 
related to the lowest age for admis- 
sion to social insurance or to the . 
upper age for family allowances. 

Survivor benefits.— Most foreign 
systems pay periodical benefits to 
survivors of insured persons or bene- 
ficiaries, although a few pay only a 
lump sum. These benefits are gen- 
erally expressed as a percentage of 
the amount being paid to the de- 
ceased person at the time of his 
death or to which he would have been 
then entitled if he had become dis- 
abled. 

Benefits are nearly always payable 
to at least certain categories of wid- 
ows. The rates customarily are 50-75 
percent of the deceased person’s bene- 
fit. Some systems pay a benefit to all 
widows, but more commonly benefits 
are restricted to widows above a spec- 
ified age, disabled widows, and those 
caring for children. Benefits awarded 
to the first two categories are normal- 
ly payable until death, but those for 
younger mothers may cease when all 
the children have grown up unless 
the mother has by then attained a 
specified age. Widow’s benefits are 
likewise generally terminated on re- 
marriage, although often a final 
lump-sum payment is made. 

A number of programs also provide 
benefits to some widowers of deceased 
insured women. Ordinarily the wid- 
ower must be disabled or have at- 
tained the age at which old-age ben- 
efits are payable and must have been 
wholly dependent upon his wife. 

Orphan’s benefits are also provided 
under most foreign programs. A dis- 
tinction is usually made between half 
orphans and full orphans, with bene- 
fits for the latter as much as 50 per- 
cent higher. A maximum age limit, 
such as 15 or 18 years, is always 
fixed, but the limit is generally raised 
if an orphan is a student, an appren- 
tice, or an invalid. A number of 
countries also provide benefits for 
certain other surviving relatives but 
ordinarily only if there is no eligible 
widow or orphan. The relatives most 
frequently included are aged or in- 
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valid parents, but young brothers 
and sisters, grandchildren, and aged 
grandparents are occasionally in- 
cluded as well. Such relatives, to 
qualify, must have resided with and 
been dependent on the deceased. 

Administration.—The kinds of agen- 
cies in which responsibility for the 
administration of old-age, invalidity, 
- and survivor benefits is lodged vary 
from country to country. The differ- 
ences are traceable to the historical 
development of the program in each 
country, the particular character of 
that program, the general government 
structure, the administrative organ- 
ization of other social security pro- 
grams, traditional patterns followed 
in the administration of social pro- 
grams generally, and so on. 

In some countries administration is 
entirely in the hands of a Govern- 
ment ministry or department. In the 
majority of foreign countries, how- 
ever, responsibility for actual admin- 
istration is entrusted by law to a 
variety of types of quasi-autonomous 
institutions and funds. These agen- 
cies are ordinarily subject to at least 
general supervision by a department 
of the Government, but otherwise 
they are largely self-governing. They 
are Managed commonly by a tripart- 
ite board composed of representatives 
of insured persons, employers, and 
the Government. 


Health and Maternity 
Programs 


Fifty-nine countries now have some 
type of health and maternity program 
in operation. Almost the same num- 
ber of countries have old-age, in- 
validity, and survivor programs, but 
the two groups of countries are not 
identical. All European countries ex- 
cept Finland possess a health and 
maternity insurance program. In 
North America and South America 
most of the countries have programs 
of this sort, though in a few mater- 
nity benefits only are provided. Pro- 
grams are also found in four Middle 
Eastern countries, although in one 
maternity benefits only are involved 
and in another only cash payments 
from a provident fund. Six Asian 
countries have health and maternity 
insurance measures—several of them 
introduced within the past few years. 
There is only one program among the 
independent nations of Africa. 
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Types of program.—Most of these 
programs are social insurance pro- 
grams under which both cash and 
medical benefits are provided in cases 
of ordinary sickness as well as ma- 
ternity. Eligibility for benefits is con- 
ditioned upon insurance coverage. 

A somewhat different arrangement 
prevails in about one-sixth of the 
countries where only cash benefits 
are provided through social insurance. 
Medical services, in contrast, are 
sometimes furnished by the Govern- 
ment under a separate program ap- 
plying to all residents rather than to 
social insurance contributors only. 
Such programs, under which a variety 
of medical services are in effect fur- 
nished as a public service by the Gov- 
ernment, are referred to as a national 
health service in some countries. 
Among the countries where such a 
method of providing medical care is 
used in whole or part are Australia, 
Czechoslovakia, Ireland, New Zea- 
land, Sweden, the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, and the United 
Kingdom. 

A few other countries provide some 
cash: benefits for wage loss, but med- 
ical care services are not furnished 
under the insurance program or for 
the population as a whole under pub- 
lic programs. These countries include 
Iraq, Israel (cash maternity benefits 
only), and the Philippines. In Canada, 
in contrast, various hospitalization 
and related medical services will be 
provided under a new program, but 
no cash sickness benefits are payable. 
A few countries, such as Australia 
and New Zealand, provide cash bene- 
fits on an assistance rather than an 
insurance basis. 

Coverage.—The risks of income loss 
from sickness and maternity exist to 
a much greater degree for persons 
working for another than for self- 
employed persons. Accordingly, the 
coverage of nearly all foreign cash 
benefit programs is confined either to 
employees in general or to particular 
classes of employees. Some of the 
newer systems apply only to employ- 
ees of larger firms in industry and 
commerce, and certain European pro- 
grams exclude higher-paid salaried 
employees. 

In the large number of countries 
providing both medical and cash ben- 
efits through social insurance, cover- 
age is in general the same for both 


types of benefit. A number of coun 
tries, however, also cover old-age ben- 
eficiaries under their health insur- 
ance program —sometimes without 
cost to the beneficiaries and some- 
times with a charge representing a 
specified percentage of their benefit. 

The provision of health and ma- 
ternity benefits in some countries is 
organized around membership in var- 
ious types of mutual sickness clubs, 
societies, or funds. Membership in 
such bodies is usually compulsory for 
specified categories of employees. 
Members’ contributions are paid to 
the societies, which also receive Gov- 
ernment subsidies and sometimes 
employer contributions as well. The 
societies in turn provide benefits at 
levels that may not be below certain 
statutory minimum standards. This 
type of coverage is found, for example, 
in Belgium, Denmark, Iceland, Japan, 
and Switzerland. 

A number of countries maintain 
special systems for certain classes of 
employees (railroad workers, seamen, 
or public employees, for example). 
Some also have provisions authorizing 
voluntary coverage under the pro- 
grams for workers leaving covered 
employment, self-employed persons, 
or others. 

Nearly a fifth of the countries are 
introducing their programs of health 
and maternity benefits gradually. 
Burma, Colombia, El Salvador, Hon- 
duras, India, Mexico, Nicaragua, Pan- 
ama, Peru, Turkey, and Venezuela 
are among the countries that follow 
this procedure. Typically, benefits are 
first provided in the capital city and 
perhaps certain other centers and are 
then later extended by stages to other 
urban or to rural districts. The pace 
of the extension is usually controlled 
by the rapidity with which new clinics 
and hospitals can be financed and 
erected in different regions. 

Source of funds.—In the large num- 
ber of countries relying on social in- 
surance, conventional social insurance 
methods are used in financing health 
and maternity programs; that is, a 
fixed percentage of payroll is general- 
ly payable as a contribution by em- 
ployers and employees. These con- 
tributions are placed in a central fund, 
from which both cash and medical 
benefits are financed. A sizable group 
of countries integrate the financing 
of health and maternity benefits with 
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that of other types of benefits and 
require only a single contribution for 
all. 

A majority of foreign countries also 
provide for some type of Government 
contribution, so that tripartite financ- 
ing is, in fact, the most common 


arrangement. Some countries, how- 
ever, use only employee and employer 
contributions. In others, particularly 
where benefits are provided through 
mutual societies, only employees and 
the Government may participate. In 
contrast, certain countries—including 
most of those in Eastern Europe— 
rely exclusively on contributions by 
the employing establishments. In 
most countries where medical care is 
provided to all residents as a public 
service, the Government usually pays 
all or the greater part of the cost of 
such care. 

Cash sickness benefits—Cash pay- 
ments are made under nearly all for- 
eign programs to workers prevented 
from working by a nonoccupational 
sickness or injury. To qualify for 
such payments, a worker must actual- 
ly sustain a wage loss; that is, he 
must be incapacitated for work and 
not be receiving sick-leave payments, 
and he must also normally secure 
medical certification of his inability 
to work. 

The rates at which benefits are 
paid are generally 50-75 percent of 
average earnings during the preced- 
ing year. Supplements are often pro- 
vided for recipients supporting a wife 
or children. A number of countries 
reduce benefits during hospitalization, 
with a greater reduction for single 
persons than for married persons. 

Cash sickness benefits are not or- 
dinarily payable if sickness lasts for 
only a few days; the waiting period 
is 2-7 days under most systems. A 
maximum limit on the aggregate 
number of weeks during which bene- 
fits may be drawn is also usually 
fixed. The most common limit is 26 
weeks, but some countries provide for 
a considerably longer period or even 
for unlimited duration. Some coun- 
tries also extend their ordinary du- 
ration to perhaps 52 or 78 weeks in 
special cases—for example, when re- 
covery seems probable during the ex- 
tension or for special diseases. At 
the end of the maximum duration, 
the cash sickness benefit is converted 
to an invalidity benefit in most for- 
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eign countries if it appears that the 
incapacity will be permanent or of 
long duration. 

Medical benefits for sickness.—As 
already noted, foreign programs pro- 
viding cash benefits for sickness near- 
ly always provide medical benefits as 
well. Varied methods are used to 
provide such benefits. Under one gen- 
eral approach, insured patients them- 
selves pay such bills as those of doc- 
tors, hospitals, and druggists and 
then receive reimbursement from the 
social insurance system later. Under 
a second method, the social insurance 
system pays doctors and hospitals 
directly for the services they render 
to insured persons. The third general 
method used in some countries is for 
the social security agency or Govern- 
ment department to acquire its own 
dispensaries, clinics, and hospitals, as 
well as its own medical staff, and to 
provide services directly to the popu- 
lation covered. 

The particular kinds of services pro- 
vided as medical] benefits differ some- 
what from country to country, but 
they usually include at least general 
practitioner care, some hospitaliza- 
tion, and essential medicines. They 
also often include, in addition, special- 
ist care, dental care, a wider range of 
medicines, and perhaps certain ap- 
pliances (such as artificial limbs, spec- 
tacles, and dentures). 

Where medical benefits are pro- 
vided through reimbursement or by 
direct payments to doctors and hos- 
pitals, the social insurance payment 
covers only a part of the cost (for 
example, 75 percent) in some coun- 
tries and the patient bears the re- 
maining cost of the treatment. Where 
medical services are provided directly 
by the social insurance system or as 
a public service, patients are also 
sometimes required to pay a fixed 
fee per visit or per prescription. 

Some countries have no limit on 
the duration of medical benefits, and 
others prescribe a maximum, such as 
26 weeks, for any one illness. A limit 
is sometimes placed on the duration 
of hospitalization paid for by the sys- 
tem, even though there may be no 
limit on other services. Some coun- 
tries with a time limit on medical 
benefits permit an extension in spe- 
cial cases. 

Cash maternity benefits —The great 
majority of foreign health insurance 


programs provide cash benefits to im 
sured women workers when they un: 
dergo confinement. Prerequisites of 
such maternity benefits are that the 
woman abstain from paid work, that 
She suffer an actual loss of wages, 
and usually that she take advantage 
of prenatal and postnatal medical 
services provided by the system. The 
percentage of earnings payable as a 
maternity benefit varies widely—from 
50 percent to 100 percent of wages. 
Benefits usually start about 6 weeks 
before the expected date of confine- 
ment and are commonly payable up 
to 6 weeks after confinement. 

In addition to the basic maternity 
benefit, a number of countries pro- 
vide nursing allowances to mothers 
nursing their children. This allow- 
ance is commonly at a rate of about 
one-fourth of the maternity benefit 
and may continue for 6 months or 
longer. Some systems also provide 
a grant for the layette or else provide 
the equipment itself. Finally, some 
health and maternity programs pay 
a lump-sum maternity grant in re- 
spect of each birth. This lump sum 
is sometimes payable to wives of in- 
sured men, as well as to insured wom- 
en workers. 

Medical benefits for maternity.— 
Nearly all foreign countries providing 
medical benefits for sickness also pro- 
vide prenatal and obstetric care, as 
well as postnatal care, to working 
women covered by the insurance sys- 
tem. The obstetric care in some cases 
is furnished by a midwife, though 
care by a doctor is usually available 
if required. In addition to medicines, 
care in a maternity home or hospital 
is usually provided if necessary. The 
method used in a particular country 
for providing maternity care—reim- 
bursement, direct payment, or direct 
provision of services—is nearly al- 
ways the same as that for medical 
benefits generally. 

Benefits for dependents——The ma- 
jority of foreign social insurance sys- 
tems that furnish medical care to 
insured workers provide much the 
same services to their dependents, 
who always include the spouse and 
children and sometimes other rela- 
tives living with and supported by 
the insured person. Under some sys- 
tems, however, medical benefits for 
dependents are somewhat more re- 
stricted than those available for in- 








sured persons. The maximum dura- 
tion of hospitalization may be some- 
what briefer, for example, or a larger 
percentage of the cost of medicines 
may be required to be paid. Medical 
care in maternity cases is generally 
provided to the wife of an insured 
man on the same basis as other kinds 
of medical care. 

Since ordinarily the total number 
of dependents considerably exceeds 
the number of covered workers, ex- 
tension of medical benefits to de- 
pendents under a social insurance 
system greatly increases not only 
the volume of medical services 
to be provided but the cost of 
such services. As a result, some of 
the newer health and maternity in- 
surance programs, as in India and 
Burma, currently omit medical bene- 
fits for dependents although it is in- 
tended to provide them later. 

Qualifying conditions. — Nearly all 
programs providing health and ma- 
ternity benefits require claimants for 
cash benefits, in addition to being in- 
capacitated, to have completed a min- 
imum qualifying period of insured em- 
ployment or contribution. The main 
purpose of this condition is to confine 
benefits to those who regularly derive 
their livelihood from employment and 
thus to those who suffer a genuine 
wage loss when ill. The length of 
this qualifying period differs among 
programs from as little as 1 month 
to 6 months or longer. The period 
usually must have been fairly recent 
—for example, the last 6 or 12 months 
immediately preceding the claim. The 
qualifying period for cash maternity 
benefits is generally somewhat longer, 
often 10 months of employment or 
contribution during the last year or 
two before the claim. 

Some social insurance systems re- 
quire the same qualifying period for 
medical as for cash benefits. A work- 
er then becomes and remains eligible 
for both types of benefit concurrently. 
Other programs, however, prescribe a 
briefer qualifying period for medical 
benefits, and some impose no qualify- 
ing period—providing medical bene- 
fits, in effect, to any worker currently 
in insured employment. 

Administration.— Much the same 
general pattern of administrative or- 
ganization exists for foreign health 
and maternity programs as for old- 
age, invalidity, and survivor pro- 
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grams. The largest number of coun- 
tries provide for administration by 
self-governing semi-autonomous insti- 
tutions, some of which operate their 
own medical facilities. Responsibility 
for detailed administration in certain 
other countries is placed in the hands 
of local or occupational sickness funds 
or societies, which workers are re- 
quired to join. These societies collect 
contributions, pay cash benefits, and 
arrange for the medical care of their 
members, often through contracts 
with doctors and perhaps hospitals in 
the locality. Such funds in some coun- 
tries are affiliated in turn with larger 
federations, which carry on coordi- 
nation activities nationally. 

Health and maternity programs in 
most of the remaining countries are 
administered by Government depart- 
ments or agencies. Their administra- 
tion is often linked with that of other 
social security benefits under a single 
integrated program. 


Unemployment Benefit 
Programs 


Unemployment insurance or related 
programs now exist in 26 countries. 
Most are found in Western Europe, 
where there is a program in every 
country except Iceland and Portugal. 
In the Americas, Canada, Chile, and 
Uruguay (in addition to the United 
States) have programs; those of Chile 
and Uruguay are fairly limited. Japan 
is the only Asian country with a pro- 
gram, and the one program in Africa 
is that of the Union of South Africa. 
Most systems now in operation were 
established before 1940; few new pro- 
grams have been set up in recent 
years. 

Types of program.— About three- 
fifths of the programs are compulsory 
insurance programs of broad scope. 
In addition, three Scandinavian coun- 
tries (Denmark, Finland, and Swe- 
den) have systems of an insurance 
character; they are, however, based 
on the principle of subsidized volun- 
tary insurance and managed by un- 
employment funds organized volun- 
tarily by trade unions. 

Four other countries included (Aus- 
tralia, France, Luxembourg, and New 
Zealand) do not have unemployment 
insurance programs proper but main- 
tain comprehensive systems of unem- 
ployment assistance. The system in 
Chile provides limited benefits for 


salaried employees only, that of Uru- 
guay is essentially a guaranteed-wage 
plan for a few industries, and the 
Spanish program deals only with spe- 
cial technological unemployment. 

Coverage—The compulsory unem- 
ployment insurance programs are 
about equally divided between those 
covering employed persons generally 
and those that are confined largely 
to nonagricultural employees. A few 
exclude salaried employees whose 
earnings are above a certain amount, 
and a number have special provisions 
restricting the coverage of various 
types of seasonal and temporary work- 
ers. Special systems—usually for sea- 
men, dock workers, and building work- 
ers—are also found in a number of 
countries. 

The coverage of the voluntary sys- 
tems is considerably influenced by 
the extent of union organization. 
Nearly half the employed population 
is covered by the voluntary systems 
of Denmark and Sweden. The un- 
employment assistance programs, ex- 
cept in Luxembourg, have no specific 
occupational limits on coverage; they 
may even under some circumstances 
make payments to self-employed per- 
sons who are without work, if their 
means are less than the maximums 
allowed. 

Source of funds.——Methods of fi- 
nancing unemployment insurance do 
not differ markedly from those of 
other forms of social insurance. Most 
foreign programs are financed by spe- 
cial contributions paid by insured 
persons and employers, with the Gov- 
ernment adding a subsidy in a num- 
ber of countries. Contributions under 
all but a few are expressed as a per- 
centage of payroll. No other country 
follows the practice adopted by the 
United States of varying the contri- 
bution rate of employers according to 
their individual unemployment ex- 
perience. In a few countries, however, 
there is variation of contribution 
rates for all employers in an industry 
according to the unemployment ex- 
perience of the industry as a whole. 

The voluntary insurance programs 
obtain their revenue almost exclusive- 
ly from insured persons and the Gov- 
ernment. The four unemployment as- 
sistance programs, in contrast, are 
financed exclusively by the Govern- 
ment. 

Benefit amounts and duration.— 
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The size of the unemployment benefit 
is expressed as a percentage of the 
average wages of the recipient during 
a recent period under a majority of 
unemployment insurance programs. 
The legal percentage is most common- 
ly perhaps 50-75 percent of earnings; 
in some countries, however, a ceiling 
on earnings taken into account for 
benefit purposes or maximum benefit 
provisions narrow considerably the 
proportion of workers for whom the 
legal percentage of wages is actually 
operative. Most programs also pro- 
vide flat supplements or an additional 
percentage of earnings for depend- 
ents, when the unemployed worker is 
the head of a family. 

A few countries, instead of varying 
benefits with past wages, pay flat ben- 
efits to unemployed workers, which 
differ only with the marital status 
and age of the worker or the size 
of the community where he lives. 
This practice is followed, for example, 
in Belgium, Ireland, and the United 
Kingdom. 

Unemployment benefits are not usu- 
ally paid for the first few days of 
joblessness. Most programs have a 
waiting period of 3-7 days, though a 
few provide a shorter period. Under 
some the waiting period needs to be 
served only once a year; elsewhere it 
must be served for each fresh spell 
of unemployment. Special lengthened 
waiting periods are sometimes pre- 
scribed for particular classes of work- 
ers, such as seasonal employees. 

Most unemployment insurance pro- 
grams also place a limit on the max- 
imum period of time during which 
benefits may be drawn. This maxi- 
mum duration is ordinarily expressed 
as a fixed number of weeks and varies 
among countries from as few as 8 
weeks up to 36 weeks or even longer 
in certain cases. The most common 
limit is 26 weeks. 

Some programs have additional pro- 
visions that link the maximum num- 
ber of weeks during which benefits 
are payable to the length of the pre- 
ceding period of coverage or contribu- 
tion of each individual claimant. 
These provisions sometimes operate 
in such a way as to reduce the maxi- 
mum duration for workers covered 
only briefly to a period considerably 
shorter than the statutory maximum. 
On the other hand, some programs 
have provisions that enable workers 
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with a long history of coverage to 
have their benefits extended well be- 
yond the ordinary maximum period 
fixed by law. In the United Kingdom, 
for example, a worker under certain 
circumstances can build up rights to 
unemployment insurance benefits for 
19 months. 

A number of countries with unem- 
ployment insurance programs also 
maintain a supplementary unemploy- 
ment assistance system. Workers who 
have exhausted their rights to ordi- 
nary insurance benefits thus may con- 
tinue to receive some form of unem- 
ployment assistance payment under 
these systems, subject to an income 
or means test. Recipients are usually 
required to continue their registration 
at an employment exchange, just as 
under unemployment insurance. 

Qualifying conditions and disquali- 
fications —To obtain benefits under 
unemployment insurance, workers 
must be involuntarily unemployed 
and must also usually have com- 
pleted a minimum qualifying period 
of employment or contribution. Most 
foreign programs require the qualify- 
ing period to be served within the 
last year or so before unemployment 
occurs, with 6 months the most com- 
monly prescribed minimum. 

To qualify for benefits under nearly 
all foreign unemployment insurance 
laws, the applicant must be capable 
of work and available for work. Like- 
wise, practically all programs require 
workers to register with an employ- 
ment exchange and to report regular- 
ly to it thereafter. 

There are various circumstances 
under which workers are disqualified 
from receiving unemployment bene- 
fits, even though they satisfy the 
qualifying conditions. Thus, workers 
are disqualified in most countries if 
they left their previous employment 
voluntarily without good cause, if they 
were dismissed because of their own 
misconduct, or if they were partici- 
pating to a specified degree in a labor 
dispute whose resulting work stop- 
page led to their unemployment. The 
periods during which the disqualifica- 
tions remain in force differ consider- 
ably from country to country, ranging 
from only a few weeks to permanent 
disqualification. 

A beneficiary will have his benefits 
suspended temporarily or permanent- 
ly, in nearly all countries, if he re- 





fuses without good cause an offer of’ 
a suitable job. All laws require the 
employment offered to have been’ 
suitable for the worker, although the 
definitions of suitable employment’ 
used are not the same. Among factors’ 
often dealt with in such definitions 
are wages of the new job in relation 
to previous earnings, its location in 
relation to the worker’s home, its re- 
lationship to the worker’s previous’ 
occupation and physical capabilities 
and training, and the extent to which” 
it may be an unhealthy or dangerous’ 
job. 

Administration. — Unemployment 
insurance in some countries is admin- 
istered by Government departments; 
elsewhere administration is usually 
entrusted to self-governing institu- 
tions managed by boards containing 
representatives of insured persons, 
employers, and perhaps the Govern- 
ment. Under either type of adminis- 
tration, the agency responsible for 
unemployment insurance sometimes 
administers other branches of social 
security as well. The unemployment 
funds of Denmark, Finland, and Swe- 
den are administered entirely by 
trade unions. 

There is a close link between ad- 
ministration of unemployment insur- 
ance and employment services in 
nearly all foreign countries. Some 
countries completely merge the two, 
especially at the local level, where 
claims are often received and paid 
by the labor exchange itself. Others 
require beneficiaries to register with 
an exchange, but a separate social 
insurance office receives claims and 
pays benefits. 


Family Allowance Programs 


Programs under which regular cash 
payments are made to families with 
children existed in only a few coun- 
tries before World War II, but they 
have since spread fairly rapidly. They 
are thus in a sense the newest of 
the main social security branches. 
Of the 38 such programs, a majority 
are found in Europe. Relatively few 
are yet in operation in other parts 
of the world. 

Coverage.— Family allowance sys- 
tems fall into two main categories 
from the standpoint of the types of 
families covered. Allowances are paid 
in some countries—mainly Scandi- 
navian and British Commonwealth 
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countries—to virtually all resident 
families having the requisite number 
of children. In another and slightly 
larger group of countries, eligibility 
is made an incident of the employ- 
ment relationship, with allowances 
restricted in principle largely to fam- 
ilies of employed workers. A few in 
the second group, however, also cover 
all or some self-employed workers as 
well. Most countries that link eligi- 
bility for allowances with employment 
nevertheless continue the allowances 
when a worker becomes a social in- 
surance beneficiary, even though—at 
least temporarily—he is not working. 

Another aspect of coverage is the 
relative size of the families to which 
allowances are payable. Considerable 
difference exists in this respect, al- 
though more than half the countries 
pay allowances to all eligible families 
with children, even those with only 
one child. Most of the other coun- 
tries limit allowances to families hav- 
ing at least two children, or else to 
those with three or more. 

Source of funds.—The basic struc- 
tural differences in the coverage of 
foreign family allowance programs 
are reflected in their financing. The 
entire cost of the program is general- 
ly borne by the Government out of 
general revenue in countries where 
all resident families with the requisite 
number of children are eligible. In 
contrast, most programs that relate 
eligibility to employment status are 
financed exclusively from employer 
contributions. An employee contribu- 
tion toward family allowances is rare- 
ly required, although self-employed 
persons contribute in some countries. 

Allowances.— Formulas determin- 
ing the amount of the allowances, 
which are not usually scaled to indiv- 
idual earnings, take two main forms. 
Some programs provide allowances 
that are uniform in amount for 
every eligible child, irrespective of 
the number of children in a family. 
The others involve a progressive in- 
crease in the allowance for each ad- 
ditional eligible child in a family; the 
allowance for the fifth child, for ex- 
ample, may be considerably larger 
than that for the first or second 
child. A few programs also provide 
larger allowances for older than for 
younger children. 

The allowances for any given 
child usually cease when the latter 
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reaches a specified age—commonly 
15-18. The majority of countries in- 
crease this normal limit by several 
years for children who remain in 
school or who are apprentices. The 
limit is also either increased or re- 
moved entirely for children who are 
disabled. 

Administration—Programs under 
which allowances are paid to all 
families are customarily adminis- 
tered by Government departments. 
Those limited to employed workers, 
in contrast, are usually administered 
by special semi-autonomous bodies 
under public supervision. Under the 
latter form of administration, so- 
called equalization or compensation 
funds are often set up to handle fi- 
nancial operations; employers pay al- 
lowances directly to their own em- 
ployees and then settle with the ap- 
propriate local fund for only the sur- 
pluses or deficits of contributions due 
after deduction of allowances paid. 
A similar procedure is then followed 
by national or regional equalization 
funds in relation to the local funds 
under their jurisdiction. 


Work-Injuries Insurance 


Programs providing compensation 
for injuries and occupational diseas- 
es suffered during employment are 
both the oldest branch of social se- 
curity and numerically the largest. 
More than 75 countries in all parts of 
the world now have such a program, 
and there are few countries that do 
not have some legislation in this field. 

A number of the original laws 
date back many years, and in many 
foreign countries some form of occu- 
pational injuries insurance represent- 
ed the first type of social security 
measure to be adopted. In a few 
countries it is still the only type in 
force. There has been a trend in re- 
cent years toward some amalgama- 
tion of work-injuries insurance with 
other social insurance measures, and 
from time to time adjustments have 
been made in benefit rates. By and 
large, nevertheless, legislative chan- 
ges have proceeded rather slowly in 
this field. 

Coverage.—Because of its nature, 
work-injuries insurance is generally 
restricted to employees, though a 
few countries have made such pro- 
tection available to some of the self- 
employed. A number of the more 


highly industrialized foreign coun- 
tries now cover virtually all employed 
persons. In a substantial group of 
other countries, especially those that 
are predominantly agricultural, all 
agricultural employees are excluded 
or only those employees in agricul- 
ture are covered who use power-driv- 
en machinery. 

Source of funds.—Work-injuries in- 
surance is financed entirely by em- 
ployers in the great majority of 
countries. The principal exception is 
where it is an integral part of a gen- 
eral social insurance program that is 
financed from contributions by em- 
ployers, the insured, and the Gov- 
ernment. There is a considerable dif- 
ference among the programs, however, 
in the manner in which employers 
finance the benefits provided. 

Some workmen’s compensation laws 
simply place on each individual em- 
Rleyer the responsibility for paying 
benefits prescribed by law and do 
not require him to carry insurance. 
Many employers covered under such 
laws in practice pay benefits directly 
from their own funds as injuries oc- 
cur. Others voluntarily take out a 
private or mutual insurance policy of 
some kind to protect themselves 
against their risk. 

The programs of a second sizable 
group of nations, in contrast, require 
all or most employers to insure them- 
selves against occupational injuries to 
their employees. This insurance can 
be placed only with a private company 
in some countries, since there is no 
central publicly operated fund with 
which to insure. In other countries 
a public fund exists, but employers 
have an option of insuring with this 
fund or with a private carrier. A cer- 
tain number of laws of this type also 
permit some employers to carry their 
own risk through the principle of 
self-insurance. The premiums that 
private or mutual carriers charge usu- 
ally vary according to the incidence 
of work accidents in different under- 
takings or industries, so that the cost 
of protection differs considerably 
among employers. 

In a third group of countries, there 
is a central fund that has been es- 
tablished either as an integral part 
of the general social insurance pro- 
gram or separately. All employers 
subject to the law are required to 
pay contributions to this fund, from 
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which in turn all benefits are paid. 
Under some programs, contribution 
rates vary among employers according 
to the risk of work injury in the un- 
dertaking or industry concerned. In 
others, especially where work-injuries 
insurance is linked closely with other 
types of social insurance, there is 
nationwide pooling of the risk, and 
the same contribution rate is paid by 
all employers. 

Benefits for workers.—Temporary 
disability benefits are usually payable 
from the start of incapacity resulting 
from a work injury, although often 
there is a waiting period of perhaps 
2 or 3 days. They normally are con- 
tinued for a limited period of time 
thereafter, such as 6 months or a 
year, if the incapacity lasts that 
long. There is never any minimum 
qualifying period of employment. 

The rate of temporary disability 
benefits in nearly all foreign coun- 
tries is expressed as a percentage of 
the average earnings of the injured 
worker during a short period immedi- 
ately before his injury. The specific 
percentages are usually at least 50 
percent and in some countries are as 
high as 100 percent of previous earn- 
ings. The percentage rate for tem- 
porary disability benefits under work- 
injuries insurance is customarily 
somewhat higher than that payable 
for ordinary sickness. 

A second type of cash work-injury 
benefit is that paid in cases of per- 
manent total disability. This benefit 
usually becomes payable immediately 
after termination of the temporary 
disability benefit and is based upon 
a medical finding that the incapacity 
of the worker is both permanent and 
total. 

The benefit generally consists of a 
pension, payable for life, that equals 
a percentage of the injured person’s 
average earnings. The percentages 
represented by these pensions are 
generally larger than those for an 
ordinary invalidity benefit in the same 
country; under most systems they 
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are between two-thirds and _three- 
fourths of earnings below a specified 
ceiling. Unlike invalidity benefits, 
moreover, the percentages rarely vary 
with the length of time a worker was 
covered. A supplement is often added 
if the beneficiary requires the con- 
stant attendance of another person. 
A minority of countries do not pro- 
vide any pension but pay a lump sum 
equal to several years’ wages. 

A third type of cash benefit is paid 
for permanent partial disability. Such 
a benefit is payable when victims of 
a work accident have lost only part 
of their working or earning capacity. 
It is also commonly paid in the form 
of a pension and is usually equal to 
that proportion of a full benefit that 
corresponds to the percentage loss 
of capacity. In some countries, the 
benefit for permanent partial disabil- 
ity consists of a lump-sum payment 
rather than a pension and is equal 
to fewer years’ wages than that paid 
for total incapacity. A number of 
systems also provide for commuting 
the periodic benefits into a lump sum 
if they are less then a stated percent- 
age—say 20 percent—of earnings. 

The other main form of benefit 
provided to injured workers consists 
of medical care. This benefit is gener- 
ally provided entirely without cost to 
the worker. In a number of countries 
it includes a wider range of services 
than are available to insured persons 
generally under ordinary sickness in- 
surance. No specific limit is placed 
in some countries on the period dur- 
ing which the services are provided, 
but in a number of others the amount 
of free care is subject to a maximum 
time limit on duration or a maximum 
monetary cost figure. 

Benefits for survivors.—Many for- 
eign countries pay regular benefits to 
survivors of workers who die as a 
consequence of a work injury. Such 
benefits are customarily payable to 
a widow of any age until her death 
or remarriage, to a disabled widower, 
to half and full orphans while they 





are under a specified age, and some- 
times also to dependent parents or 
other relatives. 

The amounts are usually expressed 
as a percentage either of the work- 
er’s recent average earnings or of the 
periodic benefits he received or might 
have received at his death. The per- 
centages are usually somewhat higher 
than those for ordinary survivor ben- 
efits under the general insurance pro- 
gram and do not vary with the 
deceased worker’s duration of employ- 
ment. They are usually about 30 per- 
cent of his average earnings for a 
widow, about half as much for each 
half orphan, and about two-thirds as 
much for each full orphan. A limit 
or 60-75 percent of earnings is often 
placed on the total amount that may 
be paid to all survivors. 

Not all foreign systems provide ben- 
efits for survivors, however, since a 
certain number pay only lump-sum 
amounts equal to a specified number 
of years’ earnings of the deceased per- 
son. Most systems also pay some kind 
of a funeral grant, such as 1 month’s 
wages. 

Administration—A wide variety of 
administrative arrangements are used 
in different countries in the applica- 
tion of work-injuries insurance legis- 
lation. In some countries the same 
agencies, whether governmental or 
semi-autonomous, that administer 
other social insurance programs also 
administer this branch of social secu- 
rity. In others, it is entrusted either to 
a Government department not other- 
wise engaged in social security admin- 
istration or to a special agency estab- 
lished for dealing with this one pro- 
gram alone. The functions involved in 
administration obviously differ consid- 
erably between countries where em- 
ployers are not required to insure at 
all or can insure themselves only with 
private carriers and those having a 
publicly operated fund where the ad- 
ministrative agency is responsible 
both for collection of contributions 
and payment of benefits. 
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Railroad Workers With Employment Covered 
by the Social Security Act 


by SAMUEL A. BLock and SAMUEL CHMELL * 


The Railroad Retirement Act provides for a degree of co- 
ordination between the railroad retirement program and old- 


age, survivors, and disability insurance. 


First, the railroad 


wage credits of workers who die or retire with less than 10 years 
of railroad employment are transferred to the program under 
the Social Security Act, and benefits are paid by that program. 
Second, through financial interchange provisions, the old-age 
and survivors insurance and the disability insurance trust funds 
are put in the same position in which they would have been if 
railroad employment after 1936 had been covered by the Social 


Security Act. 


The extent to which employees with railroad 


service in 1956 had employment covered by old-age and survivors 
insurance is reported in the following pages. 


work covered by the Railroad 

Retirement Act and that cov- 
ered by the Social Security Act with- 
out loss of their protection under the 
latter act, which is based on combined 
earnings credits. A person who re- 
tires with less than 10 years (120 
months) of railroad service, including 
service before 1937, is considered to 
have been covered under the Social 
Security Act for that part of his rail- 
road service performed after 1936. 
His retirement benefits are payable 
under that act and are based on rail- 
road service after 1936 combined with 
employment covered by the Social 
Security Act. Once an employee has 
had 10 years of railroad service, he 
has vested rights to a railroad retire- 
ment annuity based on all his rail- 
road service. He may simultaneously 
receive, if he is qualified, benefits 
based on employment covered only by 
the Social Security Act. 

Survivor benefits are paid by one 
agency only. The Railroad Retire- 
ment Board pays the benefits if the 
employee had at least 10 years of 
railroad service and a recent attach- 
ment to the railroad industry at the 
time of his death; otherwise, the 
claim is handled by the Social Se- 
curity Administration. 


Fh) were cove may shift between 


* Mr. Block is the Assistant to the Di- 
rector, Office of the Director of Research, 
Railroad Retirement Board, and Mr. 
Chmell is the chief of the Employment 
and Compensation Analysis Division in 
that office. 
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Costs are allocated between the two 
programs under a provision in the 
Railroad Retirement Act requiring a 
financial interchange between them 
that maintains the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance and the disability in- 
surance trust funds in the same posi- 
tion they would have been in had 
railroad employment after 1936 been 
covered under the Social Security Act. 
The data in the following pages, 
which show the extent to which em- 
ployees with railroad service in 1956 
had work covered by old-age and 
survivors insurance, are a byproduct 
of the work done in connection with 
the financial interchange study cover- 
ing the fiscal year 1956-57. 

The movement of workers in and 
out of railroad employment in any 
particular period depends largely on 
labor supply, prevailing wage rates 
both in and outside the railroad in- 
dustry, and related economic factors. 
With a decline in railroad employ- 
ment, for example, but favorable em- 
ployment conditions in other indus- 
tries, laid-off railroad workers are usu- 
ally able to get other jobs without 
difficulty. In a generally tight job 
market, however, many laid-off rail- 
road workers have to wait until they 
are rehired by the railways. Conse- 
quently, any decline in overall man- 
power requirements is accompanied 
by a marked decline in the amount 
of jobchanging between the railroads 
and other industries. 

The amount of concurrent railroad 
and other employment depends not 


only on the condition of the labor 
market but also on the availability 
of part-time openings and on per- 
sonal financial considerations. Many 
employees put in extra work on week- 
ends and evenings in order to better 
their financial position. Because of 
the extensive coverage of old-age, sur- 
vivors, and disability insurance, it 
may be assumed that virtually all 
nonrailroad work currently performed 
by railroad employees is covered by 
that program. 

From the sample used in the finan- 
cial interchange calculations for the 
fiscal year 1956-57, data were devel- 
oped to measure the extent of em- 
ployment covered by the Social Se- 
curity Act among railroad employees 
in various earnings, service, and age 
groups. The sample consisted of rec- 
ords for approximately 3,000 individ- 
uals, from a total of some 1.6 million 
persons who were in railroad service 
at some time in the calendar year 
1956. The figures based on the sam- 
ple are subject to the usual sampling 
errors, which increase relatively as 
the size of the figures decreases. Be- 
cause of the small number of cases 
in certain segments of the sample, 
the corresponding estimates may not 
be statistically reliable. 

For the purposes of the study, em- 
ployment covered by old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance was disregarded if 
the earnings were insufficient to pro- 
duce at least 1 quarter of coverage. 
In addition, permanently insured 
status under that program was de- 
termined solely on the basis of earn- 
ings directly taxable under the Social 
Security Act.1 In the actual situa- 
tion, railroad earnings are creditable 
under the Social Security Act if the 
employee has had less than 10 years 
of railroad service or died with no 


1To acquire permanently insured status 
under the Social Security Act, the worker 
must have a sufficient number of quarters 
of coverage to be fully insured, with no 
further quarters of coverage, upon attain- 
ment of age 65 for men and age 62 for 
women. 
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current attachment to the railroad 
industry. 

The study yielded the following in- 
formation: 


Seventy percent of all employees with 
any railroad service in 1956 had ac- 
quired old-age and survivors insur- 
ance credits at some time in the 20 
years 1937-56. 

One-fourth of all 1956 railroad em- 
ployees also earned old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance credits in that year. 
Eight percent of the 12-month rail- 
road employees in 1956 earned at 
least 1 quarter of old-age and survi- 
vors insurance coverage during the 
same year, in employment that was 
of a casual nature. 

Four percent of the employees with 
10 or more years of railroad service 
had acquired sufficient quarters of 
coverage under old-age and survivors 
insurance by the end of 1956 to obtain 
permanently insured status under the 
Social Security Act. These employees 
had met the service requirements 
under both programs. 


Dual Employment in 1956 

A total of 1,628,000 employees 
worked in the railroad industry at 
some time in 1956. This figure in- 
cludes, in addition to regularly em- 
ployed persons, temporary workers 
and others who, for various reasons, 
did not work in the industry in every 
month. The latter group consists of 
employees who entered or reentered 
the industry, those who were sick or 
unemployed for 1 or more months, 
and those who died or retired after 
some service in the year. The vast 
majority—94 percent—of the 1.6 mil- 
lion were men. 

An estimated one-fourth (405,000) 
of the 1956 railroad employees also 
acquired old-age and survivors insur- 
ance credits in that year. There are 
several reasons that the group with 
dual coverage is so large. First, be- 
cause of seasonal variations in rail- 
road operations, particularly in out- 
side maintenance work, many thou- 
sands of temporary workers are hired 
each year. Some of these temporary 
workers come from other industries 
and engage in railroad work for only 
a few months. Second, other workers 
rely on nonrailroad employment as 
the main source of income and per- 
form railroad work on a part-time 
basis; similarly many regular mem- 
bers of the railroad labor force seek 
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outside work to supplement their in- 
come. Third, the dual-coverage group 
in any year includes a certain num- 
ber of workers, primarily younger em- 
ployees, who are changing jobs. Forty- 
four percent of the group with dual 
coverage in 1956 were new railroad 
employees (30 percent) or persons 
who had reentered the railroad in- 
dustry after an absence of a year or 
more (14 percent). 

Table 1 shows the number of work- 
ers who had earnings under both pro- 
grams in 1956 and the percentage 
with specified taxable earnings under 
each program. There was, as would 
be expected, a heavy concentration of 
dual-coverage employees in the lower 
earnings brackets. The proportion of 
workers with earnings of less than 
$1,000 under either system was vir- 
tually the same — one-half — and al- 
most half of those with less than 
$1,000 in railroad wages also had less 
than $1,000 in wages taxable under 
the Social Security Act. Thirty-five 
percent of the dual-coverage employ- 
ees had earned $2,000 or more from 
railroad employment in 1956, and 27 
percent had earned that much from 
employment covered by the Social 
Security Act. Of those dual-coverage 
workers who had received at least 
$3,000 in taxable railroad compensa- 
tion, more than 70 percent had in- 
comes of less than $1,000 from em- 
ployment covered by the more gen- 
eral program. 

About 82,000 of the 405,000 dual- 
coverage workers received credit for 
12 months of railroad service during 
1956. The size of this group, which 
represents nearly 8 percent of all 12- 





month railroad employees in 1956, 
indicates the amount of secondary 
jobholding among regularly employed 
railroad workers. The outside work 
of regularly employed railroad work- 
ers was generally of a casual nature, 
as shown by the fact that almost 60 
percent of these employees had earn- 
ings covered by old-age and survivors 
insurance that amounted to less than 
$500 for the year and 75 percent had 
less than $1,000. Ninety-seven per- 
cent of the 82,000 had earned as much 
as $3,000 in taxable railroad earnings, 
but only about 6 percent had earned 
that much in employment covered by 
the Social Security Act. 

Comparable data on the rate of 
multiple jobholding in the entire 
labor force are not available. A recent 
special survey conducted by the Bu- 
reau of the Census showed, however, 
that 5 percent of the Nation’s labor 
force held more than one job during 
the week ended July 13, 1957. About 
7 percent of all employed men but 
only 2.5 percent of the women had 
two or more jobs during the survey 
week. 


OASI Credits, 1937-56 


More than 70 percent of all workers 
with railroad employment during 1956 
had acquired credits under the Social 
Security Act at some time or other in 
the 20 years 1937-56 (table 2). This 
percentage is expected to increase for 
some years—partly because the fu- 
ture railroad labor force will have 
had a longer period of time in which 
to acquire such credits. In addition, 
coverage of the more general program 
has been considerably expanded since 


Table 1.—Number of railroad employees with both railroad and OASI cov- 
ered employment in 1956,! and percentage distribution by amount of 
taxable earnings under each program ? 








Total 


Percentage distribution by amount 
of taxable OASI earnings 





Taxable railroad earnings | __ | 
| Number 








: Less than $1,000- | $2,000 
(in thou- Percent Total 
sands) $1, 000 1, 999 | OF more 
ay Seen, ~d i 

| RO Seee © Seen epee 405 100 100 49 24 27 
2 a 199 49 100 42 | 20 37 
SEM ctenaccescecunh —— 65 16 100 42 | 38 20 
SEL i ckoocceabccwandecee 47 | 12 100 44 37 | 19 
CO ee ene 46 ll 100 69 17 13 
Sa Geto osceneenaeeane 4s 12 100 75 13 ll 


1 At least 1 month of railroad service and at least 
1 quarter of coverage under old-age and survivors 
insurance. 

2 Data based on special sample of 2,972 employees. 








Certain figures may not be statistically reliable 
because of size of sample; detailed figures may not 
add to totals because of rounding. 
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1937, when operations first started; 
about 90 percent of the working 
population is now covered, compared 
with approximately 60 percent in the 
early years. 

Year of entry and pattern of serv- 
ice——Since both programs are only 
slightly more than 20 years old, the 


Table 3.—Railroad employees in 1956, by age, and percentage distribution 
by insured status under OASI based only on employment covered by OASI, 


through December 1956 } 





Percentage distribution of 1956 employees 3 





| Num- 
Ageon birthday | _ = | 


in 1956 Sed 





Per- 
ma- 
ones) 2 | Tots al | oAsy | Hently | 


With some OASI credits but needing specified 
number of quarters of coverage for 
permanently insured status 











proportion of dual-coverage workers jeredits| gure | | | 
1-4 5-8 | 912 | 13-16 | 17-20 | 21-39 

naturally varies with the year of ks i Beteel® 

; | | ' 
their entry into railroad service. Ch ene | 5 1, 628 100 | 28 | 7 | 3 4 | 4 | 5 6 43 
Table 2 shows the extent of employ- : | | ; a + — = 
. a IE. cnnncnoene 100 6 | 3 | 3 3 3 | 5 | 7 70 
ment under old-age and survivors in- 35-44. 348 100 12 10 | 3 3 5 | 7 | 7 53 
surance among 1956 railroad employ- 45-54---------------- | ges | = ” | ot : : § | $ : a 
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ees according to the year of entry 
into and the pattern of railroad serv- 
ice. Only one-fourth of those who be- 
gan railroad service before 1937 had 
earned any old-age and survivors in- 
surance credits by the end of 1956; 
all their credits under that program 
were earned after they had begun 
railroad service. Since seniority gen- 
erally determines the order in which 
railroad workers are laid off, those 
who entered railroad service many 
years ago have been least affected by 
temporary reductions in force during 
1937-56. In contrast, about 80 per- 


Table 


55 and over.......... | 


} 
| 
{ 





' Certain figures may not be statistically reliable 
because of size of sample; detailed figures may not 
add to totals because of rounding. 

2? Based on 4-percent sample. 

8 Based on special sample of 2,972 employees. 

4 Permanently insured status under Social Se- 
curity Act (sufficient quarters of coverage credited 


cent of those who entered railroad 
work in 1937-41 and substantially 
more than 90 percent of those who 
began after 1941 had acquired credits 
under the program established by the 
Social Security Act. 

A much smaller proportion of the 
1956 employees with continuous rail- 


2.—Railroad employees in 1956, by year of entry into and pattern of rail- 


road service and by extent of OASI coverage through December 1956 ' 
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Percentage distribution by 
quarters of OASI coverage # 


| Average number of quarters of 
OASI coverage acquired #4 











| 
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to make the individual fully 
further quarters of coverage, on attainment of age 
65 for men and age 62 for women), determined on 
basis of credits acquired in 1937-56, disregarding 
disability freeze provisions. 

5 Includes a small number whose 
reported. 


insured, without 


age was not 


road service than of those whose serv- 
ice was noncontinuous had earned 
credits under old-age and survivors 
insurance—66 percent compared with 
87 percent. (For service to be con- 
tinuous, the employee must have had 
railroad work in every year beginning 
with the year of entry.) In both these 
groups, however, the employees who 
had acquired old-age and survivors in- 
surance credits had, on the average, 
about 16 quarters of coverage under 
that program. Among the employees 
with some credits, those in continu- 
ous service had acquired most of 





























| Num- | | | P ° : 
Year of entry | ber | | | Be- | | Rn | pe | i oe after their credits before they entered rail- 
; r a. (in | | All | All | fore | | All | J railroad entry = 
into railroad service | thou- before, after | and | before after | road employment, and the opposite 
jsands) * Total|/None} rail- | rail- La |Total! rail: rail: | | l was true for those whose railroad 
road | road | rai | roa roac | | P 
| lentry entry) road | lentry, entry Fetal) “for | After service was noncontinuous. 
entry| | Age and insured status under old- 
raraey , ii bars | | | age and survivors insurance.—Data 
raliros em | e p 
in 1956, total...-.| 1,628 | 100| 28| 28| 18| 26| 16| 14/ 9! 23| 14| g OM dual coverage is more meaningful 
gti (Deitel Wigacde Mmmcirene, dh Raia) (Pail Mead ei cl Ein tats ta A 
tee mimi aL. =. mane a ae | re TS when it is related to the employees 
i eres | 2541! 100 22 18 34 26 i 26) Se ae Sa 9 ages and length of railroad service. 
_ = asa | 368 | 100 : wi 4 ll 25 13 2 : ‘ 
CAA BORE ) 3] 1; 8] BT uy] 4) Bl hy) 8) 3] 33) «| As ilustrated in tables 3 and 4, the 
te eT 331 100 | 5 | 63 | 7| 24 2B PAP aioe 18 | 4 proportion of 1956 railroad employees 
With continuous rail- with no credits under old-age and 
road service,’ total__| 1,184 | 100 34 33 12 21; 16| 15] 7 23| 17 6 survivors insurance increased with 
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| eee 135| 100} 2] 39 6 53| 21 i} 8{| 25] 19 6 $100, : 
~ 8 ea aN RES te | 307 | 100 6| 68 5| 2] | 17 3| 23| 2 3 data on railroad employees according 
Sith theneiaiiii cet | | | to the year of entry into railroad 
road service, total--.| 444 100 | 13 13 33 41; 17 9}; | 24] 10 14 service. 
Before oS ee) eee | 45] 100| 47 /|...... “sere Bere eee “Tan rae Of those railroad employees who 
a en aT | 159} 100 18 15| 42] 25 SS 13| 19 6 13 
1942-46 RS A | 145} 100] 2] 13] 21] 63] 21] | 13] 26] 10 16 by the end of 1956 had completed at 
eR 71; 100; 7| 15/ 24| 54/ 17} 9| 7] 2] 12] 13 Jeast 10 years of railroad service, 
= 9. q > | ° 
os eee ; ) 100) 3] 18) B) HH) WB) 66] 66) 618] «| 7 nearly half had no credits under the 





program established by the Social 
Security Act. The proportion with 10 
or more years of service and no earn- 
ings covered by the Social Security 


1 Certain figures may not be statistically reliable 
because of size of sample; detailed figures may not 
add to totals because of rounding. 

2? Based on 4-percent sample. 

* Based on special sample of 2,972 employees. 


4 Average number of quarters per employee in 
corresponding segment of sample. 

5 Railroad service in every year after 1936 or year 
of entry, whichever is later. 


14 Social Security 














Act rose from about 10 percent for 
those under age 35 to about 70 per- 
cent for those aged 55 and older. The 
latter age group was composed main- 
ly of career railroad workers. In con- 
trast, only about 5 percent of the em- 
ployees with less than 10 years of 
railroad service had no old-age and 
survivors insurance credits. (A “year 
of railroad service” is defined as an 
accumulation of 12 months of service. 
“Ten years or more” means at least 
120 months of service. A “month of 
railroad service” is any month for 
which compensation is paid.) 

Eighty-three percent of the employ- 
ees with 30 or more years of railroad 
service had no old-age and survivors 
insurance credits, and only 2 percent 
had sufficient quarters of coverage to 
be permanently insured under that 
program (table 4). Of the group with 
less than 5 years of railroad service, 
only 5 percent had no old-age and 
survivors insurance credits, but 12 per- 
cent had already performed enough 
work covered by that program to be 
permanently insured. 

Some 7 percent of the railroad em- 
ployees in 1956 already had sufficient 
quarters of coverage from employ- 
ment under old-age and survivors in- 
surance to be permanently insured. 
For employees with 10 or more years 
of railroad service the corresponding 
proportion was 4 percent, and for 
those with less than 10 years it was 
11 percent. Permanently insured sta- 
tus was determined on the basis of 
credits acquired during 1937-56, with 
the disability freeze provisions of the 
Social Security Act disregarded. 
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An indication of the additional 
amount of employment needed for 
permanently insured status under the 
Social Security Act by employees in 
the various age groups is given in 
table 3. Approximately 10 percent of 
all 1956 railroad employees had some 
credits and needed 12 or fewer quar- 
ters of coverage to be permanently 
insured, and almost 45 percent needed 


Table 4.—Railroad employees in 1956, 
by completed years of railroad 
service 'and by quarters of coverage 
meet OASI through December 

2 





Percentage distribution of 
1956 employees 4 





| 





' | With speci- 
Com- | Num- ? fied number 
pleted ber | With | of quarte 

years of in no Per- | ° COAST 

railroad | thou- | quar- | ma- ys wees 
service sands) Total) ters of jnently| woversee 
| OASI}| in- —— 
| cover- |sured §|7 .... | 
by than\ °D \20- 
> 19 | 39 
6 
Total..| 1,628 100) 28) 7 20} 28) 16 

30 and | 
over... 314 100) 83} 2 ll] 3} 1 

20-29 - - 139 100 63 2 22} 11) 2 

10-19__ 476 100 17 6 26; 34) 16 

one 228 100 8 10 17| 37) 29 

Under 5. 471 100 5 12 19} 39) 25 





!A completed year of service represents railroad 
employment, including employment before 1937, 
in 12-23 calendar months; 2 completed years, 24-35 
months; and so on. 

2 Certain figures may not be statistically reliable 
because of size of sample; detailed figures may not 
add to totals because of rounding. 

3 Based on 4-percent sample. 

4 Based on special sample of 2,972 employees. 

§ Permanently insured status under Social Se- 
curity Act (sufficient quarters of coverage credited 
to make the individual fully insured, without 
further quarters of coverage, on attainment of age 
65 for men and age 62 for women) determined on 
basis of credits acquired in 1937-56, disregarding 
disability freeze provisions. 





more than 20 additional quarters 
of coverage. Most of these employees 
had not yet reached retirement age. 
Other employees, of course, met the 
age requirement but lacked the re- 
quired number of quarters of cover- 
age for fully insured status. 


Requirements Met for Benefits 
Under Both Programs 


Those employees with 10 or more 
years of creditable railroad service 
who are also permanently insured 
under the Social Security Act on the 
basis of employment covered by that 
act already have the service require- 
ments for retirement benefits under 
both programs. For those who retire 
with less than 10 years of railroad 
service, service after 1936 is treated 
as though it had been covered by the 
Social Security Act, and any retire- 
ment benefits due are paid by the 
Social Security Administration. 

Of the 1.6 million railroad employ- 
ees in 1956, a total of 928,000 or 57 
percent had at least 10 years (120 
months) of railroad service, including 
service before 1937, by the end of the 
year. These employees had already 
met the service requirements for a 
railroad retirement annuity. Approxi- 
mately 118,000—7 percent of all 1956 
railroad employees—had acquired 
sufficient quarters of coverage by the 
end of 1956 for permanently insured 
status under the Social Security Act. 
About 37,000 railroad employees, 4 
percent of the total number with 10 
or more years of railroad service, had 
sufficient wage credits to qualify for 
benefit under both programs. 
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Notes and Brief Reports 


State-Chartered Credit 
Unions in 1957* 


In a year marked in its second half 
by a general decline in business con- 
ditions, the total assets of State- 
chartered credit unions exceeded $2 
billion for the first time and stood at 
$2,021 million on December 31, 1957 
(table 1). The absolute gain in total 


Table 1.—Development of State-char- 
tered credit unions, 1925-57 


Number of 


edit ions : 
credit union Number | 





Year re gene of | Assets 
| 1) &e members | 
| Active | porting | | 
ee Ee ee ee ee 
1925_ - | 419 | 176 | 108,000 | (1) 
1929____| 974 | 838 | 264,908 (') 
1931_...| 1,500] 1,244 286,143 $33 , 645,343 
1932....| 1,612 | 1,472) 301,119] 31,416,072 
1933_...} 2,016 | 1,772] 359,646 | 35,496,668 
1934._--| 2.450 | 25028 | 427,097} 40,212,112 
1935 _- 2,600 | 2,122 | 523,132 | 47,964,068 
1936....| 3,490 | 2,734] 854,475 73,659,146 
1937 3,792 | 3,128 | 1,055,736 97,087,995 
1938 _- 4,299 | 3,977 | 1,236,826 117,672,392 
| 
1939.._.| 4,782 | 4,677 | 1,459,377 | 145,803,444 
1940....| 5,267} 5,175 | 1,700,390 | 180,649,090 
1941....| 5,663 | 5,506 | 1,907,694 | 216,557,977 
1942.___| 5,622} 5,400 | 1,797,084 | 221,114,849 
1943____| 5,285 | 5,124 | 1,721,240 228,314,723 
1944.___| 4,993 | 4,907 | 1,629,706 | 253,663,658 
1945__..| 4,923 | 4,858 | 1,626,364 281,524,015 
1946____| 5,003 | 4,954 | 1,717,616 322,082,553 
1947___-| 5,155 | 5,097 | 1,893,944 380,751,106 
1948..._| 5,273 | 5,271 | 2 120,708 443,049,653 
1949._..| 5,427 | 5,402 | 2,271,115 | 510,726,465 
1950....| 5,602 | 5,585 | 2" 482,539 | 599,165,879 
1951____| 5,881 | 5,886 | 2,732,495 | 693,613,206 
1952- 6,362 | 6,324 | 3,035,046 | 853,709,783 
1953 _ - 7,096 6,986 | 3,380,121 | 1,040,874,593 
1954____| 7,814 | 7,713 | 3,756,852 | 1,237,175,567 
1955. - -| 8,387 | 8,258 | 4,121,421 | 1,476,014,239 
1956 - 8,901 | 8,763 | 4,548,617 | 1,741,742,069 
1957__..| 9,463 | 9,335 | 
! | 


4,963,813 | 2,021,144,713 





! Data not available. 


assets — $279.4 million — was greater 
than that for the preceding year, but 
the percentage increase was less than 
that in 1956—16 percent in compari- 
son with 18 percent. 

An increase of 415,200 in member- 
ship during 1957 brought the total 
number of members of the State- 
chartered credit unions to almost 5 
million on December 31, a gain of 9.1 
percent. Members’ shareholdings ex- 
ceeded $1.7 billion at the end of 1957 
—16 percent more than in December 


* Prepared by Ronald M. Gardner, Statis- 


tics and Reports Branch, Bureau of Federal 
Credit Unions. 
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1956—and their average savings ad- 
vanced from $323 at the end of 1956 
to $344. Loans outstanding to mem- 
bers went up 20 percent in 1957 
and totaled $1,531 million at the end 
of the year; the increase from the 
amount outstanding a year earlier was 
slightly more than a quarter of a 
billion dollars. 

The trend in the rate of dividends 
paid to members of State-chartered 
credit union continued upward in 
1957. Because no data are reported 
on the number of share dollars eli- 
gible for dividends, a precise dividend 
rate is not available, even on a na- 
tional basis. In relation, however, to 
the average amount of shares (esti- 
mated shareholdings at midyear), 
dividends paid in 1957 averaged 3.49 
percent, compared with averages of 
3.42 percent in 1956 and 3.40 percent 
in 1955. It appears, therefore, that 
members of the State-chartered credit 
unions received, on the average, a 
somewhat higher rate of return on 
their shareholdings in 1957 than in 
earlier years; the situation is compar- 
able with that in other savings insti- 


tutions, where dividends and interest 
rates have likewise moved up. 

Data on the State-chartered credit 
unions have been reported annually 
to the Bureau of Federal Credit Un- 
ions, beginning with reports for 1952, 
by the officials responsible for the su- 
pervision of credit unions operating 
under State charters. Credit unions 
of this type were operating during 
1957 in 44 States, the District of 
Columbia, and Puerto Rico. Four 
States — Delaware, Nevada, South 
Dakota, and Wyoming—had not en- 
acted a credit union law by the end 
of 1957. 

These credit unions have had a 
substantial growth in the 5 years 
from December 1952 to December 
1957. The number of active credit 
unions operating under State char- 
ters increased from 6,362 to 9,463—a 
gain of 48.7 percent. Membership in- 
creased 63.5 percent, and total assets 
and members’ shareholdings more 
than doubled. 

The 1957 reports were the first 
substantially complete reports made 
by the 46 jurisdictions with provi- 
sions for chartering credit unions. A 
few jurisdictions did not report, how- 
ever, on certain items, principally 
membership, income, and dividends. 


Table 2.—Total amount of loans and amount of real estate loans made by 
State-chartered credit unions, 25 States, 1957 ' 





Loans outstanding, end of year 


Loans made during year 
| 











State | . | | " , 
} Secured by | ’ | Secured by 
Total real estate Total real estate 

WHE ccibincketcaeet ce eeeteee $1, 125, 795, 004 $264, 677,369 | 2$1, 172,379,000 2 $67, 600, 000 
CEE 26, 405, 531 2, 615, 526 35, 672, 959 (3) 
2 eee eee 147, 604, 936 22, 257, 691 141, 528, 438 (3) 
NE ee ee ei eee 29, 233, 295 2, 948, 528 34, 562, 876 | 1, 038, 756 
a eer a eae 28, 928, 698 2, 594, 129 39, 596, 814 | (3) 
NPR RES ee eee 35, 010, 344 5, 018, 475 38, 670, O89 | 1, 559, 098 
EER a eee 18, 856, 485 1, 860, 362 23, 235, 395 | (3) 
| SS eee eee 3, 425, 506 4, 371 gf er ae 
eee 111, 088, 514 51, 410, 050 (3) (3) 
Sere 135, 793, 594 32, 821, 882 144, 768, 808 | 3, 332, 611 
EC SS ee 75, 119, 122 30, 205, 579 (3) (3) 
eee ess 1, 854, 717 287, 138 1, 753, 695 286, 687 
DINE Si ocGs ancn Sasuedmakeas 68, 928, 648 13, 018, 697 (3) (3) 
New Hampshire®...............- 5, 209, 007 | 2, 538, 243 (3) (3) 
RL ee ee 5, 544, 910 583, 608 3, 425, 359 (3) 
a 93, 988, 480 11, 254, 432 122, 787, 333 | (3) 
a 15, 653, 406 554, 147 (3) | (3) 
Se ne aa Meee Te ee ore 14, 070, 010 1, 008, 770 14, 917, 896 408, 950 
ON ee 38, 604, 389 22, 096, 311 21, 130, 430 5, 202, 592 
0 ea ee oe 27, 317, 896 4, 912, 964 (3) (3) 
ans eck aecnudeewnt 66, 390, 27: 3, 890, 916 91, 912, 321 1, 605, 774 
[Sree en 19, 181, 649 2, 468, 784 21, 900, 768 1, 096, 300 
WE i aiincacinamcnssccenaian ‘ 284, 727 (3) (*) 
WUD. 5 ieee cc cwcccennns : 3, 029, 908 43, 872, 424 | 1, 568, 019 
Wee Vere. ...<.-.<<5<+--«<-- 238, 902 2, 585, 517 (3) 
WOM. te ccictisncuctensateudees 46, 773, 229 12, 475, 940 





1 States reporting on real estate loans. 
for calendar year, unless otherwise noted. 
2 Includes estimate for States not reporting. 


Data are 


80, 420, 649 | 


3 Data not reported. 
4 Fiscal year ended Sept. 30. 
5 Fiscal year ended June 30. 


Social Security 


























Data for the nonreported items were 
estimated by the Bureau and included 
in the totals for all States. No esti- 
mates were made for nonreporting ac- 
tive credit unions, which numbered 
128 and represented 1.4 percent of 
the total number of active State- 
chartered credit unions at the end of 
1957. 

Reports from 27 of the 46 jurisdic- 
tions indicate that their State credit 
union law permitted loans on real 
estate mortgages. In 16 other juris- 
dictions, the law was silent with re- 
spect to this type of loan, and in only 
three States—fIdaho, Illinois, and 
New Jersey—were real estate loans 
expressly forbidden. Nine of the 16 





Number of 





Law credit unions 
State en- Ate tee: 
acted he: Re- 
tive | porting 
Total, 1956 !___.__- 8,901 | 8,763 
Total, 1957 !___- 9,463 | 9,335 
SURG 5 cS ans cndoncs 1927 131; = 131 
Fe Oe 1929 48 | 46 | 
ae | 1931 54 | 52 | 
fa | 1927 | 571 | 571 | 
2 ee ee 1931 | 128 128 
Connecticut. ..........--. 1939 159 | 159 
District of Columbia- - - 1932 | 18 | 18 
Satie 1929 | | 27 
ae 1925 | 2170} 2170 
ne aeons 1935 | 50 | 47 | 
Ee 1925 | 1,448 | 1,396 | 
ree ‘ 1923 | 161 | 161 
i EE ee 1925 | 300 300 
J eae |} 1929 182 177 
Kentucky §............. |} 1922 130 130 | 
en TE ET } 1924 101 98 | 
SES 1939 | 13 13 | 
Maryland.._..........-- 1929 | 7 47 
Massachusetts______---- 1909 | 47: 47: 
I 1925 | 566 559 
| | 
a ee 1925 | 402 402 | 
Mississippi. ............- 1924 | 23 23 
Missouri 7............- 1927 | 529 507 
ee a } 1929 25 25 | 
if | 1919 7 73 | 
New Hampshire 5__-___-_- } 1921 36 36 | 
i 1924 75 75 | 
New Merxico...........-- | 1945 | 48 48 | 
uk, Sere | 1913 160 160 | 
North Carolina____..---- | 1915} 204 204 | 
North Dakota........... 1935 g3| 83 | 
I ot 1931 | 568 | 568 
Oklahoma. 1933 | 41 | 41 | 
es | 1915 | 40 | 40 
Pennsylvania...........- 1933 123 | 123 | 
Puerto Rico 5_....____- | 1947 158 | 158 
Rhode Island___._.._.__- } 1914 | 81 | 81 | 
South Carolina 3.......| 1915] 30 20 
‘T onmessee............... 1923 | 156 154 
ae es 390 | 388 
aa ee 1915 | 152 | 152 
2, ee 1941 | 60 | 60 
po ee 1921 | 85 | 85 | 
Washington............- 1933 | 145 | 145 
West Virginia__........- 1925 | 23 | 23 
Wisconsin_. 1913 | 710 


710 | 


‘ Includes estimates for data not reported. 

? Estimated. 

’ Data furnished by State Credit Union League. 
* Data not reported. 
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States with no specific provisions con- 
cerning real estate loans in their 
credit union laws reported some ac- 
tivity in this area in 1957. In the 
25 States that furnished information 
on real estate loans during 1957, total 
loans outstanding at the end of the 
year amounted to $1,125.8 million. 
Almost $264.7 million—or nearly one- 
fourth the total—was secured by real 
estate (table 2). 

Data on the operations of the State- 
chartered credit unions in 1957 are 
shown in table 3 for each of the 46 
jurisdictions with a State credit union 
law. As in earlier years, Illinois had 
the largest number of active credit 
unions — 1,448 — and Wisconsin was 





second with 710. California, Michi- 
gan, Missouri, and Ohio also reported 
more than 500 active credit unions op- 
erating under State charter. Three 
States had more than 400,000 credit 
union members—California (422,816), 
Illinois (691,634), and Massachusetts 
(403,687). Of total assets of $2,021 
million held by all credit unions, Ili- 
nois had almost: 15 percent ($290 
million), and California, Massachu- 
setts, Michigan, and Wisconsin each 
reported more than $150 million. Ili- 
nois reported that $8.3 million was 
paid in dividends; California, $5.2 
million; Michigan, $4.7 million; and 
Wisconsin, $4.1 million. 

Summary data on credit unions op- 


Table 3.—Operations of State-chartered credit unions, by State, 1957 











: Loans : , bes 
Number of . . Paid-in share De Total Net Dividends 
members poe come capital Reserves assets earnings on shares 
4,548,617 | $1,276,979,336 | $1,471,341,255 $82,689,526 | $1,741,742,069 $68 , 883 , 604 $46, 370,985 
4,963,813 1,530,988,859 | 1,708,531,211 96,702,617 | 2,021,144,713 87,870,813 | 55, 488 , 889 
78,767 26, 405, 531 30,841,323 1,149,028 35,335,746 | 1,766,357 | 1,238,913 

13,041 3,514,033 3,298,819 66,291 | 3,878 , 567 | 674,316 | 106,329 
13,517 2,541,715 | 3,113,671 122,140 3,448,335 | 135, 286 95,495 
422,816 147 , 604,936 | 149,800 , 585 6,559,806 | 172,953,868 | 7,726,153 | 5,165,864 
76,728 29 , 233,295 | 29 , 922,137 1,222,016 34,859,981 | 1,574,127 | 894,441 
44,655 10,389,833 | 13,748 , 566 379 ,054 | 15,174,727 | 275, 287 283 ,229 
20,136 3,675,171 | 4,009,510 | 326,651 4,754,546 | 199,439 | 148 ,384 
100,510 28 , 928 , 698 32,063 , 239 1,957 ,088 36, 208 ,995 | 1,816,201 | 1,070,305 
74,489 21,797,997 | 381,678 1,112,412 28,473,384 31,890,205 (*) 

5,845 | 921,391 | 860, 362 | 22,815 | 996,067 | 46,938 24,256 
691,634 190 , 389 , 634 261,017,795 | 15,421,433 289,371,191 | 11 , 982, 280 | oe 
(4) } 24,444,175 | 29 , 235,747 1,590 , 267 32,654, 565 $) ‘ 
110,301 35,010,344 | 40,038,394 | 1,976,432 | 45,167,651 1,643,551 | 1,278,576 
69,456 18,856,485 | 22,577,802 | 689 , 943 | 25,201,689 | 1,176,077 | 723,406 
(‘) 16,212,375 | 18,980,125 | 1,132,217 | 21,437,515 (*) (4) 

(*) 9,911,535 | 10,465,803 | 695,457 | 12,334,078 (*) (4) 

12,379 3,425, 506 3,597,333 | 234,047 | 4,344,152 131 , 292 109 , 488 
50,391 13,652,475 13,151,073 | 844,435 | 16,660, 269 670,603 514,160 
403 , 687 111,088,514 135,146, 165 13,149,154 163 , 968 , 839 (4) (*) 
347,274 | 135,793,594 | 149 ,000 , 506 | 6,366,754 | 169 , 507 ,416 6,680,724 4,730,023 
185,548 | 75,119,122 | 74,339,963 | 3,671,015 | 90,396,159 | 3,014,371 | 2,488 ,334 
10,494 | 1,854,717 | 2,193,684 | 124,965 2,557,468 106,217 | 77,611 
230 ,904 | 68 928,648 | 86,022,386 3,821 , 437 95,423 ,064 2,355,534 2,312,628 

4,575 957 , 500 } 911,559 48,875 1,129,322 47,214 16,731 
30 , 225 9, 506 , 967 11,066, 124 434 , 563 12,108,317 553 ,576 412,458 
16,167 5,209,007 2,996,940 | 192,427 6,479,108 236,820 | 72,016 
39,552 4,190,197 12,951, 226 591,486 | 13,960,105 484 ,695 375,933 
(4) 2,051 ,820 1,879,300 | 39,713 2,195,360 91,129 (‘) 
159,177 | 36,782,104 | 41,697,644 | 3,760,042 49 675,841 1,969,710 1, 249,428 
79,715 | 17,275,462 18,840,312 1,316,722 23,064,247 938,671 638 945 
18,658 | 5,544,910 | 7,210,540 | 265 ,057 7,762,315 207 , 268 91,339 
292,485 | 93,988,480 | 104,540,865 | 5,201,948 122,035,955 al | eased 
(4) 15,653,406 | 283,907 | 1,213,004 18,780,750 (‘ ) 
35,075 14,070,010 14,637 ,489 804,799 16,490,712 803 ,033 508 ,054 
79,826 | 16,335,339 | 21,461,841 1, 137,826 25,570,177 2 982,418 664 , 283 
52,000 | 9,007,821 | 7,951,464 | 338 , 484 10,034,976 | 101,327 (4) 
95,989 38,604,389 | 33, 869 , 762 3,259,879 | 52,568,436 | 1,810,816 1,015,642 

8,180 1,885,881 | 1,924,223 56 ,926 2,292,963 (*) (*) < 
81,171 27 ,317 ,896 31,959, 190 1,045,918 35, 880 , 809 1,589,008 | 1,133,473 
186,705 66 , 390 , 273 69 478 , 266 1,763,210 78,477,338 3,830,178 | 2,934,029 

| 

44,952 19,181,649 19,143,579 501,454 21, 5¢ 1,009,515 685,607 
12,276 2,144,149 2,224,822 76,321 | 2, 110,708 | 51,811 
(4) 9,749,430 9,602,030 546,060 2,63 (4) (4) 
117,108 34,239,897 | 38 , 592,953 2,004 ,028 ‘ 2,217,056 — 

7,783 2,225,583 | 1,696 , 909 91,081 ox 129,273 78, 
314,622 118,975,965 | 139 ,803 , 600 9,377,937 | 153,857 , 844 6,165,714 4,114,708 

5 Fiscal year ended June 30. 
§ Includes data for 1 credit union as of Oct. 31. 
7 Fiscal year ended Sept. 30. 
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Table 4.—Selected data on State- 
chartered and Federal credit union 
operations, 1952 and 1957 


{Amounts in thousands] 





Item 1952 1957 





All credit unions 
Number in operation _-_- 12,287 18,198 
Number reporting----_.-.--.- 12,249 18,070 
Number of members.........| 5,888,287 | 9,861,502 


Amount of loans outstanding.| $985,045 $2,788,308 





Paid-in share capital !__....- 1,308,948 | 3,297,722 
TERE Sa ae ee 59,440 165,257 
-, | Sa eeee | 1,516,119 3,809,913 
eee Carnimes::: . 2. ..<..22..- 49 ,392 166,095 
Dividends paid on shares__--| 35,144 109, 521 
State-chartered 
credit unions 
Number in operation-- _- 6,362 9,463 
Number reporting - _- = 6,324 9,335 
Number of members_------ 3,035,046 | 4,963,813 


Amount of loans outstanding_| 
Paid-in share capital !__..__.- 


$569,982 $1,530,989 
711,574 | 1,708,531 


i a oe 38 , 880 96,703 
., ee 853,710 | 2,021,145 
Net earnings..............--- 25,967 87,871 
Dividends paid on shares___- 18,547 55,489 
Federal credit unions 

Number in operation _____-- 5,925 8,735 
Number reporting -__------ 5,925 8,735 
Number of members..-------- 2,853,241 | 4,897,689 
Amount of loans outstanding_| $415,062 ($1,257,319 
Paid-in share capital...._...- 597,374 | 1,589,191 
ais .<. Ee 20,561 68,555 
- > \ “eee 662,409 | 1,788,768 
ES aa eee 23 ,426 78,224 
16,596 54,032 


Dividends paid on shares___-- 





1 Excludes members’ deposits amounting to 
$47,299,000 in 1952 and $83,918,000 in 1957. 


erating under State or Federal char- 
ter appear in table 4. At the end of 
1957 the number of active credit un- 
ions in the United States, its Terri- 
tories, and its possessions exceeded 
18,000, and membership in these 
groups was near the 10-million mark. 
Savings (shares) in State and Fed- 
eral credit unions amounted to $3.3 
billion, and members’ deposits, ac- 
cepted under some State laws but 
not under the Federal law, added an- 
other $84 million. Assets of all credit 
unions exceeded $3.8 billion at the 
end of 1957, and loans to members 
amounted to nearly $2.8 billion. 

The State-chartered credit unions 
made up 52 percent of all credit un- 
ions in operation at the end of 1957. 
Their assets represented 53 percent 
of all credit-union assets, and the 
number of members was equal to 
slightly more than half the total for 
all credit unions. 
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“Controlling Fringe Benefit Costs.” 
Management Record, New York, 
Vol. 20, June 1958, pp. 211-222. 

A round-table discussion on cost-of- 
living pensions, major medical insur- 
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tin of the International Social Se- 
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May 1958, pp. 149-153. $4. a year. 


“Economic Stability and Social Se- 
curity.” International Labour Re- 
view, Geneva, Vol. 77, May 1958, 
pp. 434-454. 60 cents. 

Assesses the effect of social security 
programs on economic stability. 
INTERNATIONAL LABOR OFFICE. The 

Cost of Social Security, 1949-1954. 

Geneva: The Office, 1958. 201 pp. 

$3. 
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questionnaires, on the financial oper- 
ations of social security programs and 
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Abel-Smith; Family Relationships, by 


* Prepared in the Library, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. Orders 
for items listed should be directed to pub- 
lishers and booksellers; Federal publica- 
tions for which prices are listed should be 
ordered from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Peter Townsend; Pensions and Re- 
tirement, by Jorgen Dich; Research 
on Employment, by F. le Gros Clark; 
Causes of Institutionalization, by 

Angelo Pagani; Calculations of Pos- 

sible Savings Through the Introduc- 

tion of Assistance in the Home In- 
stead of Institutional Maintenance of 
the Aged in Denmark, by Henning 

Friis; and Socio-Medical Surveys, by 

R. J. van Zonneveld. 

“New Pension Insurance Schemes for 
Self-employed Persons in Austria.” 
Industry and Labour, Geneva, Vol. 
19, June 15, 1958, pp. 497-502. 25 
cents. 


“Old-Age Pensions and Allowance 
Scheme for Self-employed Persons 
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496-497. 25 cents. 
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ANCE AND DISABILITY INSURANCE 
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Report of the Board of Trustees of 
the Federal Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance Trust Fund and the Fed- 
eral Disability Insurance Trust 
Fund. (H. Doc. 401, 85th Cong., 2d 
sess.) Washington: U. S. Govt. 
Print. Off., 1958. 58 pp. 

Report on the operation of the two 
trust funds for the fiscal year ended 
June 1957, and estimates of opera- 
tions during the next 5 fiscal years. 
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COYLE, GRACE LONGWELL. Social Sci- 
ence in the Professional Education 


of Social Workers. New York: 
Council of Social Work Education, 
1958. 69 pp. $1. 


FRIEDLANDER, WALTER A., editor. Con- 
cepts and Methods of Social Work. 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1958. 308 pp. $4.50. 
Includes Social Casework, by Henry 

S. Maas; The Methods of Social 

Group Work, by Gisela Konopka; So- 

cial Work Community Organization 

Methods and Processes, by Genevieve 

W. Carter; and Social Welfare Ad- 

ministration and Research, by Walter 

A. Friedlander. 

GREENWOOD, ERNEST. “Social Work 
Research: The Role of the Schools.” 
Social Service Review, Chicago, Vol. 
32, June 1958, pp. 152-166. $2.25. 


HENDRICKS, THOMASINE. “Social Work 
Performance: Standards and Eval- 
uation.” Social Casework, New 
York, Vol. 37, July 1958, pp. 391- 
396. 50 cents. 
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Current Operating Statistics 


Table 1.—Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1940-58 


{In thous: ands; data corrected to Oct. 7, 
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| 
Monthly retirement and ere Tem- | 
| Mtankitow tusiatine § Survivor benefits | porary 
| disability benefits | disability | Rail- 
Year and Total | | Monthly I 7 = | | Vet- =. 
month ‘ Rail- | Civil 7 =~ a | Railroad | State | erans’ ploy- 
Social | road | Service | Veter- Rail- | Civil | Vete l Unem- | laws | legis- ment 
Security | Retire- | Com- | ans Ad- | gaia) a i | Pe hd A Bry Sanial | ploy- lation Insar- 
| Act ment mis- minis- Socia roac Service | ans Ad- Social } ment ance 
| | Act sion? | tration 3 | Security | Retire- | Com- | minis- Secu- | Other & Insur- | Act 9 
é . t 4 nt | is ¢ itu 
| | Act ment mis- |  tra- rity Act | ance | 
| Act® | sion? | tion® | Act? | 

1957 aes irre LS ae Number of beneficiaries 
a ae 7, 999.7 456.0 279.9 | 2,807.0 | 2,678.5 222.2| 92.6 (12) a2i 15: 33.3 | 1,021.9 42.7 | 50.7 
September.|........... 8, 099.8 458.3 | 283.1 2, 808.0 2, 691.6 223.4 93.4 | 1,175.8 56.5 | 12.7 33.0 975.0 38.7 | 42.6 
Ae ee 8, 204.8 460.9 286.2} 2,812.3 2,719.5 224.5 95.0 (32 61.8 12.8 36.5 1,020.1 28.5 | 53.4 
November.|..........- 8, 284.9 462.1 289.2 2, 817.6 2, 741.¢ 224.8 | 5.6 12) 57.4 12.1 | 34.9 | 1,146.3 | 32.2} 65.9 
December.|...........| 8,354.5 462.7 292.3 | $19.3 2, 774.2 225.8 96.5 | 1,170.0 61.7 | 2.2 | 38.0 | 1,638.9 45.5 | 102.2 

1958 | | 
January...|-.... seamed 8,412.5 | 463.1 | 295.3 | 2,822.7 | 2,792.3} 227.0] 97.2] (1) 50.4 | 12.9 39.3 | 2,342.4 66.1 | 139.1 
February- bana 8,507.6 465.1 | 297.9 | 2,824.8 2,814.5 227.8 | 98.0 (2 57.4 13.0 29.1 | 2,698.3 82.2; 141.4 
ee eee 8,619.5 467.4 | 300.7 | 2,826.8 2,841.2 228.7 99.4 | 1,190.3 64.7 | 13.4 28.3 | 2,965.9 95.5 | 143.7 
', RE eee ce 8,759.7 470.2 304.0 | 2,832.9 2,868.4 230.0 | 101.2 (2 74.1 13.2 28.6 | 2,966.9 | 95.8 | 157.2 
ee aaa 8,867.0 73.1 306.4 | 2,841.5 2,891.5 231.1 | 102.6 (!2) 64.0 | 13.5 23.8 2,731.7 | 87.0 | 138.1 
| | Ra RAST 8,985.5 176.0 309.4 | 2,850.5 2,919.9 231.7 106.4 | 1,190.4 64.3 | 13.1 | 22.5 2,590.3 89.0 | 117.4 
July ‘ 9,071.2 477.1 312.2 2,858.3 2,940.7 232.3 107.2 (12) 51.6 | 12.8 | 26.1 | 2,234.1 92.4 112.4 
August : } 9,168.5 478.8 314.0 | 2,867.6 | 2,963.6 | 233.7 107.7 (12) | 59.9 | 12.4 | 31.8 | 2,043.5 | 65.0 | 128.7 

Amount of benefits 4 

Sn 1$1, 183, 462 $17.150 $114, 166 | $62,019 | $317,851 $6, 371 660 7.;....<.. $105, 696 | $11,833 | $12, 267 |_..........- $518, 700 peo Rikee nas $15, 961 
+, ee 1,079,648 | 51,169 | 119,912 | 64,933 | 320, 561 23, 644 1, SD -Fewswcsce 111, 799 13, 270 CE > 206 SP hiwescnsens 14, 537 
Bicccans 1, 124, 351 76,147 | 122, 806 68, 115 325, 265 39, 523 | | eee: 111, 193 Cf te. , a 4 >" =a 6, 268 
i ee 911,696 | 92,943 | 125,795 72,961 | 331,350 55, 152 a, | eee } 116, 133 17,909 | 17,9 te . fe jn Se 917 
= 1, 104,638 | 113,487 | 129,707 | 77,193 | 456,279 73, 451 | eee | 144, 302 Meet eh Se: 62,385 | $4,215 | 582 
|. Sen | 2,047,025 | 148,107 | 137,140 | 83,874 697,830 99, 651 | A; Bea 254, 238 26 Tie 1 ‘SS ts. A | 445, 866 26, 630 2, 359 
a 5, 135,413 | 222,320 | 149,188 | 94, 585 |1, 268, 984 27, 933 Gee Totwecesan | 333,640 | 27,851 | 30,610 |.........__- 1, 094, 850 |1, 743, 718 39, 917 
4, 658, 540 | 287,554 | 177,053 | 106, 876 |1,676,029 | 149,179 | 19,283 {......__. 382,515 | 29,460 | 33,115 | $11,368 | 776,165 | 970,542 | 39, 401 
a oe ee 4, 454,705 | 352,022 | 208,642 | 132,852 |1,711,182 | 171,837 | 36,011 $918 | 413,912 | 32,315 | 32,140} 30,843 | 793,265 | 510, 167 | 28, 599 
a 5, 613, 168 | 437,420 | 240,893 | 158, 973 |1, 692, 215 196, 586 39,257 | 4,317 | 477, 406 33, 158 31, 771 30, 103 |1, 737, 279 430, 194 | 103, 596 

eee 5, 196,761 | 651,409 | 254,240 | 175, 787 |1, 732, 208 276, 945 43, 884 | 8,409 | 491, 579 32, 740 33, 578 28, 099 | 1, 373, 426 34, 653 | 4 
ee | 5, 503, 855 |1, 321,061 | 268, 733 | 196, 529 |1, 647,938 | 506,803 | 49, 527 14,014 | 519,398 | 57,337 | 33,356 | 26,297 | 840,411 | 2, 234 | 20, 217 
. 7 |1, 539,327 | 361,200 | 225, 120 |1,722,225 | 591, 504 | 74,085 |} 19,986 | 572,983 | 63,298 | 37, 251 34, 689 | 998, 237 | 3, 539 | 41, 793 
5 374, 112 | 269, 300 | 1, 840, 437 743, 536 83,319 | 27,325 | 613,475 87, 45 43, 377 45,150 | 962, 221 41,698 | 46, 684 
428,900 | 298, 126 |1, 921, 380 879, 952 93,201 | 32,530 | 628, 801 92,229 | 41,480 49, 173 |2, 026, 866 107, 666 | 157, 088 
438, 970 | 335,876 |2,057, 515 (1, 107,541 | 121,847 | 39,362 | 688,426 | 112,871 | 42,233 | 51, 945 |1, 350, 268 87. 672 93, 284 
Baeaces: 490,445 | 400, 647 |2, 101, 798 |1, 244,073 | 133,171 | 49,675 | 699,204 | 109,304 | 41,895 | 49, 538 |1,380,726 | 60,917 | 70,443 
ove daar 13, 559, 732 |5, 744, 538, 501 | 474, 841 |2, 173,029 |1, 520,749 | 143,826 | 58,265 | 754,975 | 138,785 | 47,912 51, 292 (1, 766, 445 53, 087 | 93, 535 

' | | | | 

1957 | | 
August..._! 1,070, 527 454, 917 43,870 | 40,376 179, 483 121, 837 11,678 | 4,934 64, 060 8, 606 3, 587 4,780 | 121,333 4, 406 6, 660 
September.| 1,072,401 | 461, 164 44, 111 41, 184 179, 374 122, 847 11,762} 5,009 64, 033 11, 406 3, 921 | 4,783 | 113,325 } 3,793 | 5, 689 
October___| 1, 118, 812 467, 838 44, 402 41, 804 190, 656 124, 397 11,839; 5,117 68, 073 12, 459 4, 573 | 5,476 | 131,832 3,014 7, 332 
November.| 1, 130,181 | 472, 987 44, 540 42, 058 190, 658 125, 733 11,879 | 5,127 68, 073 11, 672 3, 962 | 4,909 | 136, 627 3,104 | 8,852 
December.) 1,217,245 | 477,924 | 44,614 | 42,565 | 190,904 | 127,531 | 11,943 5,178 | 68,162 12,449 | 4,243 | 5,550 | 207,110] 4,574 | 14, 498 

] ] 

1958 | } 
January...) 1,336,793 | 482,528 44,690 43,305 191,698 128 ,627 12,029 5,345 68 , 85 10,172 4,098 5,383 | 313,012 6,925 | 20,127 
+ pee 1,352,024 489 855 44,954 | 43,447 | 191,325 129,948 12,095 | 5,365 68, 11,503 4,201 3,786 | 320,181 7.546 19,093 
March. 1,420,483 | 497,971 | 45,247 | 44,316 | 191,893 | 131,441 12,171 | 5,511 | 68,922 | 12,905 | 4,797 4,060 | 370,248 9,285 | 21,626 
April. 1,473,605 | 507,890 | 45,563 | 44,771 | 193,837 | 133,148 | 12,263 | 5,564 69,17 15,019 | 5,508 | 4,037 | 403,845 9,833 | 23,153 
May auiheses 1,436, 864 | 515,164 45,907 | 45,127 194,240 134,534 12,345 | 5,636 69, 35 12,904 5,181 3,426 | 363,550 8,922 20,574 
June......| 1,404,694 | 523,478 | 46,225 | 45,400 | 194,897 | 136,206 | 12,402 5,695 | 69,497 13,039 4,174 | 3,056 | 325,121 8,853 16,651 
July_......| 1,436,373 | 529,844 16,361 | 45,639 | 195,500 137,519 | 12,459 5,729 | 69,600 | 10,444 3,938 3,404 | 351,050 10,151 | 14,735 
August..._| 1,442,444 | 538,741 46,561 | 48,843 | 196,100 138 , 987 12,556 6,570 69, 800 12,128 3,732 4,660 | 337,352 6,553 19,861 


t 





1 Under the Social Security Act, retirement benefits—old-age, wife’s, and 
husband’s benefits, and benefits to children of old-age beneficiaries—partly 
estimated (beginning Jan. 1957, includes a few ‘‘childhood disability’’ benefits), 
and, beginning July 1957, disability benefits to workers aged 50-64. Beginning 
Dec. 1951, includes spouse’s annuities under the Railroad Retirement Act. 

2 Data for civil-service retirement and disability fund; excludes noncontrib- 
utory payments made under the Panama Canal Construction Annuity Act. 
Through June 1948, retirement and disability benefits include payments to 
survivors under joint and survivor elections. 

3 Pensions and compensation, and subsistence payments to disabled veterans 
undergoing training; beginning 1955, payments estimated, adjusted quarterly. 

4 Mother’s, widow’s, widower’s, parent’s, and child’s benefits; beginning Jan. 
1957, includes a few “‘childhood disability’’ benefits; partly estimated. 

5 Annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections and, beginning Feb. 
1947, survivor benefits—widow’s, widower’s (first paid Dec. 1951), widowed 
mother’s, parent’s, and child’s. 

* Payments to w idows, parents, and children of veterans; data for beneficiaries, 
end of quarter; beginning 1955, payments estimated, adjusted quarterly. 

7 Number of decedents on whose account lump-sum payments were made. 

8 Payments under the Railroad Retirement Act and Federal civil-service and 
veterans’ programs; beginning 1955, data for veterans’ programs estimated. 

® Represents average number of beneficiaries in a 14-day registration period; 
temporary disability benefits first payable July 1947. 


Bulletin, November 1958 


10 Represents average weekly number of beneficiaries; beginning Jan. 1955’ 
includes data for payments to unemployed Federal workers made by the States 
as agents of the Federal Government. Beginning June 1958, payments include 
those under the Temporary Unemployment Compensation Act of 1958—$82, 
in June, $45, 412, 000 in July, and $81, 920, 040 in August. 

11 Beginning Sept. 1944, under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, readjust- 
ment allowances to unemployed and self-employed veterans of World War II. 
Beginning Nov. 1952, under the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act, un- 
employment compensation benefits to veterans with military service since June 
1950. Number represents average weekly claims paid. 

12 Not available. 

18 Payments: under the Social Security Act annual data represent Treasury 
disbursements and under the Railroad Retirement Act, amounts certified (for 
both programs monthly data for monthly benefits represent benefits in current- 
payment status); under the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, amounts 
certified; for Veterans Administration programs, except the readjustment allow- 
ance program, disbursements; under the State unemployment insurance laws, 
the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, and the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance 
Act, checks issued; for civil-service programs, disbursements through June 
1949 and authorizations beginning July 1949. Adjusted on annual basis except 
for civil-service data and payments under the Railroad Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act, which are adjusted monthly. 

Source: Based on reports of administrative agencies. 
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Table 2.—Contributions and taxes collected under selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 
1956-58 


{In thousands] 





Retirement, disability, 


Federal insurance 





and survivors insurance 


Unemployment insurance 









Period contributions ! eee Taxes on State un- on Railroad un- 
: Fe de ral carriers employment Fed ral — employment 
civil-service and their insurance employment insurance 
Retirement scadthaaae! contributions? | employees | contributions 3 taxes ¢ contributions § 
oa ene ae Disability 
ind survivors 

Fiscal year: 
1956-57 ®._.._.. a $6 , 539 ,849 $337 ,199 $1,171,155 $616 ,020 $1 , 537,127 $330 ,034 $77,858 
1957-58 7 : : 7,266,985 926 , 403 1,258 ,730 575,307 1,500,397 335,878 99,891 

2 months ended: | 
August 1956_. 1,169,836 eduat 621,632 104,780 443,727 2,461 10, 267 
August 1957 : 2 . 1,194,935 27,509 102,940 457,72 1,636 | 11,830 
August 1958 Bias E L OAS ASO fevcccics 267,479 89,035 433 ,391 1,731 11,840 

1957 | 
fo ee ee eee iSick tinea 829, 053 112, 664 75, 757 83, 581 | 283, 805 882 11, 065 
7 OSE? ee pe, eee eee 433, 600 54, 899 102, 791 53, 858 10, 495 623 12, 650 
et ee ee eo eee 341, 408 34, 791 118, 472 30, 740 116, 175 726 810 
ES Ee ee ee fide 626, 362 80, 422 100, 782 68, 796 195, 684 | 739 10, 173 
OS ae ee ee 345, 063 42, 822 123, 493 49,177 | 12, 067 687 13, 830 
1958 

0 ee ee: ee eee ae ‘ 36, 189 121, 885 18, 721 78, 772 53, 272 532 
February ._-- - 119,443 113,282 77,722 136,658 269 ,024 7,935 
March_____-- 74,963 103,610 42,977 | 8,651 | 4,691 15,176 
April_- ' 83,350 121,330 17,051 | 179,064 1,685 | 810 
May_. : 1,12 154,760 107,369 70,197 | 296 , 553 1,651 9,883 
June? 93,332 | 118,205 43,129 8,559 1,143 16, 263 
O_o 38,173 113,346 16,721 179,020 | 857 375 
August. -_- 129, 295 154,133 72,314 | 254,371 | 873 11,465 
1 Represents contributions of employees, employers, and the self-employed in employees; excludes contributions collected for deposit in State temporary 


employments covered by old-age and survivors insurance, and beginning Janu- 
ary 1957, disability insurance; beginning December 1952, adjusted for employee- 
tax refunds; beginning May 1951, includes deposits in the trust fund(s) by States 
under voluntary coverage agreements; beginning January 1951, on an estimated 
basis, with suitable subsequent adjustments. 

2 Represents employee and Government contributions to the civil-service 
retirement and disability fund. 

* Represents deposits in State clearing accounts of contributions plus penalties 
and interest collected from employers and, in 3 jurisdictions, contributions from 


disability insurance funds. Data reported by State agencies. 

4 Represents taxes paid by employers under the Federal Unemployment Tax 
Act. 

5 Beginning 1947, also covers temporary disability insurance. 

6 Except for State unemployment insurance, as shown in the Final Statement 
of Receipts and Erpenditures of the U.S. Government. 

7 Preliminary. 

Source: Monthly Statement of Receipts and Erpenditures of the U. S. Government 
and other Treasury reports, unless otherwise noted. 


Table 3.—Total Federal cash income and outgo,'! and amounts for programs under the Social Security Act, fiscal years 
1955-56, 1956-57, and 1957-58 


{In millions} 








Classification 








Cash income or deposits ! 

Ss Se ee 

Federal old-age and survivors insurance contributions 
Feder: a] disability insurance contributions. = 


Depestts in et ment trust fund 2 
ES i ae Se 
Cash outgo or withdrawals ! 
a a a ee ee 
Administrative expenses, Social Security Administration 3 


Administrative expenses, Bureau of Employment Security, Department of Labor ¢. 


Administrative expenses, Department of the Treasury 5 
Grants to States 6________- ae: 
State withdrawals from unemploy: ment trust fund_- 
Old-age and survivors insurance benefit payments 
Disability insurance benefit payments 7____- 
Other 








| 1955-56 | 1956-57 | 1957-58 
EA eee nt eee Let | $77,079 | $81,875 | $82,004 
adn Loa ae) A 10,031 
eae ee | 6,442] 6,540 7,269 
SP PR Ss heal 337 | 925 
5 es ee 5 Se Ie 325 330 336 
Bae ee ares Se Ee 1,333 | 1,578 1,501 
Ra tah 2 een SI) tT 68,979 73,090 72,063 
Cee ee ate | 71,984 79,183 83,188 
eb ein atthe wo es Sn ip rsieer2 . sadsescce--csc] SO? 36208) 18 
ORT eee. 98 | 124 | 146 
(ae ES oe) 5 5 | 6 
ea Peer 30 | 31 | 36 
iy) 1,716 1,839 2,127 
| ear 1,514 | 2,926 
ees Fs | 5,361 6,515 7,875 
cf Cae ae POEL ge Weed Beare 168 
Se : 63, 487 69,155 | 69,904 





1 Represents flow of cash, exclusive of borrowed cash, into and out of the gen- 
eral fund and trust accounts of the Treasury. 

2 Deposits by States of contributions collected under State unemployment 
insurance laws. 

3 Includes expenses of Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance for con- 
struction of a building. 

4 Excludes salaries and expenses for the Mexican farm labor program. 

5 In connection with old-age and survivors insurance and, beginning 1956-57, 
disability insurance. 
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® Grants for employment security administration (including employment 
service); for old-age assistance, aid to the blind, aid to dependent children, and 
aid to the permanently and totally disabled; and for maternal and child health 
services, services for crippled children, and child welfare services. 

7 Beginning August 1957. 

Source: Total Federal cash income or deposits and outgo or withdrawals from 
Treasury Bulletin; trust fund operations from Treasury releases; other data from 
Final Statements of Receipts and Expenditures of the U.S. Government, the Federal 
Budgets, and individual agencies. 
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Table 4.—Federal grants to States under the Social Security Act: Checks issued by the Treasury Department in fiscal 
years 1956-57 and 1957-58 
































. 
{In thousands] 
| 
Fiscal year 1957-58 
|-———_—_____—_— —_—_—_—_—_—— 
Total ; | l | 
_ : : Aid to the | , | 
State fiscal year | Pent : | _ | Maternal Services ; 
| 1956-57 | my. | Old-age perma- Aid to Aidto | Employ- | sndchild | — for Child 
| Total Pint heals nently and | dependent ; ment | , welfare 
| | assistance totally children the blind security ? | health crippled | services 
| disabled ! | services | children | 
| | | } 
ide dusensaeanacanenee $1,838 ,846.3 | $2,127,135.4 | $1,079,885.4 | $125,617.3 | $544,373.3 $44,811.0 | $291,725.8 $16, 336.4 $14,846.7 | $9, 539.5 
ee eee ee 54,097.9 55,054. 1 36 ,821.3 4,103.8 8,213.0 545.3 4,032.6 | 536.6 504.0 | 297.5 
, ee | 3,148.7 3,256.4 | 2 See es | 968.7 | 42.1 | 1,192.5 | 120.8 193.2 47.6 
hid ds wind cinatiie ence | 13, 542.6 14,892. 4 | | 5 aa 4,970.6 | 386.4 3,230.1 |, eS thee 90.4 
pS Sennen eye 2 } 25,815.5 | 35, 593.3 | 23, 508.4 | 2,411.8 5,028.5 925.3 2,965.6 | 276.8 | 266.5 210.4 
. Ma Se. | 197 ,623.9 | 237 , 368.2 | 132, 969.9 | 1,280.6 | 62,053.3 | 7,087.1 32,069.9 | 833.6 | 731.2 342.6 
Sn aE? 29,741.9 | 37, 340.0 | 24,786.4 | 2,650.0 | 6,378.7 | 166.9 2,764.3 313.4 | 166.4 | 113.9 
Oe ea | 15,661.3 | 20 425.8 7,840.6 1,192.4 | 5,657.5 174.1 4,998.7 257.9 | 214.5 | 90.1 
So ee, Se RES 2,608.7 3,324.4 710.5 166.2 | 1,360.0 149.8 680. 1 111.9 | 94.6 | 51.3 
District of Columbia. _-..-----| 6,138.3 8,156.8 1,431.4] 1,207.4] 2,846.2 123.4 2,054.1 | 201.9 | 169. 1 33.3 
| ey ees 49, 827.6 | 58, 282.4 | 32,073.8 | 3,161.3} 15,914.4 1,217.4 5,104.1 | 379.3 247.9 | 184.2 
| | | | 
DS a ee ee 53, 734.7 66,053. 0 40,431.2| 6,364.7] 12,451.3 | 1,547.8 | 4,016.0 | 449.8 | 460.4 331.8 
ee 4,855.4 5,053.8 631.8 514.3 | 2,542.3 | 41.4 | 925.1 | 206.0 | 136.5 56.4 
CS = ae ae ae oe eee 7,019.8 7,358.4 | 3,384.3 432.7 1,593.1 | 82.0 1,561.9 165.3 | 106.4 | 32.7 
RSET rere ee 70 , 223.3 | 93 ,722.4 40 ,691.5 6,637.4 } 29, 846.1 1,616.8 13,718.7 468.3 448.6 295.0 
PR cs cbbcccnenudcocccans 25, 794.0 | 27 ,568.0 ERNIE Ee Piva cnccadads 8,748.6 | 870.9 4,969.3 | 309.7 | 242.3 | 119.0 
| fadesebitdsdhaarenesindh 26,190.7 26, 446.0 16,315.2 |... —! 6,241.9 | 692.5 2,524.3 | 168.6 | 288.9 | 214.6 
ree eh ahpdisdien 23,106.4 | 24,841.8 15,082.6 2,076.5 | 4,637.1 316.0 2,200.6 178.1 199.1 | 151.8 
|” eee 38,941. 2 | 41, 967.7 20 040.3 | 2,510.2 13,828.8 1,159.2 3,325.8 368.7 | 427.5 307.2 
8 EE | 83,762.1 | 89 ,979.3 58 ,494.9 | 6,321.8 19, 589.8 1,189.6 3.415.1 | 371.9 356.2 | 240.0 
Maine_.__. jail 9,576.0 13,124.1 5,983.6 651.0 4,421.3 241.4 1,488.0 | 133.8 114.8 90.2 
NS ann. Seas cdngunxce 3 | 18,917.9 | 3,865.5 2,264.1 6,550.0 202.2 | 5,213.7 | 396.1 284.5 | 141.8 
Massachusetts. ............... me 75, 309.3 44,074.4 5,171.4 12,753. 1 1,022.1 11, 460.7 417.7 311.5 | 98.4 
SE icc ccuiccmcamanesec 1 73,167.2 33 , 690.7 1,694.6 | 20,439.2 916.2 15,083.7 515.7 502.1 | 325.0 
Minnesota... .......-- 8 | 37 081.7 22, 790.2 895.2 | 7,597.3 | 580.2 4,249.2 | 335.0 400.8 | 233.8 
Mississippi- --- 7.0 40, 483.8 | 25, 868.7 1,831.3 | 6,917.2 2,033.2 2,860.4 | 400.9 297.7 274.4 
Missouri... -.-- 5.2 | 89, 261.8 55, 589.7 6,979.7 | 18, 444.7 2,149.8 5,235.1 | 317.6 307.3 237.9 
Montana-_---_-- ge 7,952.2 3,474.7 693.9 1,814.4 203.9 1,416.0 123.3 | 144.2 81.8 
Nebraska... _- _ 9.8 12,792.5 7,627.2 688.7 2,470.7 487.1 1,195.0 | 115.1 |} 131.2 77.5 
Nevada. ---.- ee ee ee ee .0 3,353.3 1,342.3 695.2 82.7 993.8 150.6 67.6 21.1 
New Hampshire_-_.......--- +e 5,412.9 2,531.1 180.7 1,025.8 120.4 1,290.7 | 97.6 | 105.2 61.4 
a eee 26, 260.3 31,379.9 9,986.1 2,501.2 9 471.1 11,429.5 205.7 | 205.4 109.0 
New Mexico-.-_-- we emiewe 12,415.7 | 13,773.5 | 4,570.0 961.0 5.3 190.1 1,537.7 203.9 140.2 | 95.3 
 -. a ‘ 155,078.1 | 170, 745.6 42,719.3 18 967.7 5.0 2,296.2 41 ,661.2 742.5 560.4 | 283.3 
North Carolina___......-- a 43 385.5 | 47 , 969.2 17,165.7 5,793.9 3 2,219.7 4,821.9 647.3 | 613.1 450.3 
Norts Dakota.........:........ 6,545.2 | 6,884.0 3,530.0 484.9 5.2 53.9 971.0 | 113.6 | 105.5 99.9 
CN olan cscs tags tensity Stk a 67 ,647.6 | 87, 538.1 48 404.3 4,750.6 1.2 2,036.4 12,604.7 | 563.4 497.1 375.4 
CR cnn ccu ndienteone : 54,826.3 72,681.9 48 ,802.0 4,420.5 5.9 1,037.1 3,579.6 240.8 257.0 179.0 
0, es ae } 14,906.0 | 20 , 680.0 9,313.2 2,292.4 | 4 162.6 3,851.0 148.0 | 176.1 111.3 
Pennsylvania_._.........- Saal 77 ,429.8 | 82, 255.9 19,080.8 5,848.6 | l 3,336.3 23,219. 3 | 713.4 | 657.6 | 441.8 
is | ree 9,248.1 | 7,562.6 1,509.4 893.1 0 69.9 1,060.5 | 382.7 } 413.5 277.5 
ee | 9,046.7 | 11,144.8 3,152.2 1,001.0 | 3,809.4 62.3 2,850.5 127.6 | 93.8 | 48.0 
South Carolina...............- 23, 880.8 | 24, 889.8 12,292.3 2,584.8 | 5,121.6 | 660.5 | 3,226.8 373.2 368.8 261.8 
South Dakota_.-.............- | 7,427.1 7,827.5 4,001.2 421.6 | 2,351.1 | 79.0 727.7 | 73.3 | 79.0 | 94.6 
.. LL Le eee | 38,750.5 | 41,816.2 20 , 225.7 1,871.2 |  13,180.8 1,113.6 4,125.3 521.9 | 474.6 303.1 
IR hittin ie nenbhasewes | 115,351.1 123, 504.6 88 064.3 897.1 | 18, 757.3 2,655.7 11, 247.9 699.5 706.0 476.8 
NN ah ea ee re ag | 8,718.9 | 10, 769.6 4,330.0 954.8 | 2,875.2 115.6 2,093.4 147.5 | 175.6 77.5 
ae 4,406.7 | 5,274.6 2,738.8 296.0 952.7 65.7 959.8 | 105.6 | 91.9 64.1 
16, 943.9 | 18,194.2 5,312.9 2,071.5 6,587.6 471.0 2,567.5 | 522.1 | 398.5 263.1 
Virgin Islands_............--- 403.9 | 470.5 91.4 15.1 80.0 2.9 | 65.4 | 93.3 87.5 34.9 
Washington betes — 42 ,023.6 | 45,529.3 | 26 609.5 2,877.9 9,449.6 394.1 | 5,627.7 | 259.4 | 170.6 | 140.5 
West Virginia 2 26 ,940.7 6,810.0 2,599.1 14,179.2 370.9 2,276.0 233.4 | 247.5 224.6 
Wisconsin... ___- 5 32,096. 1 | 18,259 688.4 7,577.1 540.2 4,230.3 237.0 322.4 241.3 
Wyoming... 2 3,665.7 1,801.2 253.0 596. 7 33.2 | 755.7 108.0 84.4 33.5 








1 States for which no grant is shown either had no approved plan or State under the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952, operating costs of the 
plan was »pproved too late to receive grant during this period. District of Columbia Employment Center, a small payment to Railroad Re- 
? Excludes grants made to State employment security agencies as agents for tirement Board for informational services to States, and a grant to Guam. 
the United States for the payment of unemployment compensation to veterans Source: Unpublished data of administrative agencies. 
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Table 5.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance and disability insurance trust funds, by specified period, 1937-58 


. 


{In thousands] 





























Receipts Expenditures Assets at end of period 
Period a : ee 
ma bd — — Interest Benefit Administra- yg non oh Cash | Total 
ym incom ceived 2 avments 72 exDenses 3 hime alances assets 
ond transfers ! received payments tive expenses 34 securities § balances assets 
Old-age and survivors insurance trust fund 
Ae A ne RS ete - sag gaaneae ee ee TE CR ee 
Cumulative, January 1937-August 1958 ¢ $57 , 232,922 | $5,049,187 $38 ,372,122 4 $1,299,029 $21,689,015 | $921,943 $22,610,959 
Fiscal year: | 
1066-57 7.......... Sebiwadoaree a ae 6,539,849 560 , 558 6,514,581 150 ,057 22,263,318 765 , 560 23 ,028 ,878 
, ae al BE ep SO RE Pit 3 7, 266,985 557 , 274 | 7,874,933 4 165,603 21,764,189 1,048,412 22,812,601 
2 months ended: 
August 1956_........--- oe : : 1,169,836 4,216 966 , 465 21 , 223 22,202,361 577 ,068 | 22,779,473 
August 1957__......-. eee ee Sh: SA 1,194,935 9,291 | 1, 234, 239 | 25,485 22,196,524 776,856 22,973,380 
Ti ih EES 08, 5 ae 1,348,123 13,557 1,529,797 33,525 21,689,015 921,943 | 22,610,959 
1957 
August-. FP a I ‘ mht 829 ,053 7,842 608 , 520 11,578 22,196,524 776,856 22,973,380 
September-_.__--- seolceiinaal Si m 433 , 600 15,399 | 626, 766 13,383 21,878,841 903,390 | 22,782,231 
eee a eee 341,408 20,329 640 , 336 17,302 21,781,477 704,853 22, 486 , 330 
November..........-- SO Re kiekdeaae 626 , 362 8,629 | 636,111 13,326 21,621,070 850,814 22,471,884 
0 SS SR ee De ee a 345 ,063 226,412 | 637 , 704 12,798 21,565,885 826,972 22,392,857 
| 
1958 
January __- } RS ; e 5 267 ,657 1,437 632,608 | 15,268 21, 249, 585 764,490 | 22,014,075 
February A eee ee Oh ; ‘ 886 , 581 10,971 654,678 13,756 21,319, 282 923,911 22,243,193 
March....- a Ts 5 ee 598,151 15,843 680 ,659 16,026 21,331,665 828 , 837 22,160,503 
| le TS a ecalaies a gods! 747,075 21,362 | 710,473 18,856 21,362,123 837,487 22,199,610 
ae a : 1,128,413 9,695 710,190 13,762 21, 733 ,623 880,143 22,613,766 
Ee SCE ac ; 697 , 739 217,906 711,170 45,640 21,764,189 1,048,412 22,812,601 
ae ae mre : 425,596 1,614 8 §22,184 19,129 21,474,961 923 , 536 22,398 ,497 
ARRAS: Bi ne Oe od 0 > 922,527 11,943 707 ,613 14,396 21,689,015 921,943 22,610,959 
Disability insurance trust fund 
Cumulative, January 1957-August 1958 ® ___ 1,431,071 17,662 206,717 413,556 1,170,578 57,884 1,228,461 
Fiscal year: 
1066-57 7........ Ce a oa oe ee 337 , 199 1,363 ‘yee * 1,305 325 , 363 11,895 337 , 258 
a Se pee ae 926 , 403 15,843 168 ,420 412,112 1,054, 458 44,515 1,098 ,973 
1957 
ERE ye aS Ae te = 112,664 47 8,528 245 447,000 32,737 479,737 
September._.......-- ae é 5 Ee ao ee eee 54,899 171 9,333 245 476,489 48,741 525 , 230 
EEE, .. SR“, ee Seen 34,791 | 148 11,437 | 248 530 ,620 17,865 | 548,485 
SRR UE. ee eee ee 80,422 | 238 13,067 | 248 | 567,991 47 ,839 615,830 
ES GS Dy ee ee hs 42,822 5,256 | 14,311 | 248 | 611 ,946 37 ,403 | 649 ,349 
1958 
SN, EE Le 36,189 | 43 | 15,730 | 266 | 649,146 20,440 | 669, 585 
SS BE 2S rie ee 298 18,034 266 708 , 585 62,441 | 771,026 
| EE. ae eee ee SS 184 19,193 | 266 | 789 , 388 37 ,324 | 826,713 
SR EE 2°. ee See, ees 354 | 20, 206 | 229 858 ,659 31,323 | 889 , 982 
2S. Se SP 632 | 19,407 29 | 959,051 66,687 | 1,025,738 
YS ES ee SS 2 ee ae 8,456 | 19,175 1,054,458 | 44,515 1,098 ,973 
|, § DR 7. Se. | anes: 46 | 18,747 | 1,085,186 33, 190 | 1,118.376 
| IR ES: ele ee ee 410 19,551 1,228,461 


1,170,578 57,884 





1 For July 1940 to December 1950 equals taxes collected; beginning January 
1951, equals amounts appropriated (estimated tax collections with suitable 
subsequent adjustments) and, from May 1951, deposits by States under volun- 
tary coverage agreements. For 1947-51 includes amounts appropriated to meet 
costs of benefits payable to certain veterans’ survivors. Beginning 1952, includes 
deductions for refund of estimated amount of employee-tax overpayment. 

2 Includes interest transferred from the railroad retirement account under the 
financial interchange provision of the Railroad Retirement Act, as amended in 
1951 and 1956, and, beginning June 1958, from the disability insurance fund to 
the old-age and survivors insurance fund (see footnote 4). 

3 Represents net expenditures for administration. Beginning November 1951, 
adjusted for reimbursements to trust fund of smal] amounts for sales of services. 
Beginning October 1953, includes amounts for expenses of plans and construction 
authorized by P.L. 170, 83d Cong., Ist sess. 
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4 Beginning January 1957, subject to subsequent adjustment (with interest) 
between the two trust funds; the first adjustment, $9 million applicable to fiscal 
year 1956-57, was transferred from the disability trust fund in June 1958. 


5 Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of accrued interest on 
bonds at time of purchase. 

6 Preliminary. 

7 Revised to correspond with Final Statement of Receipts and Erpenditures of 
the U.S. Government. 


8 Includes payment of $124 million to the railroad retirement account under the 
financial interchange provision of the Railroad Retirement Act, as amended in 
1951 and 1956. 


Source: Monthly Statement and Final Statement of Receipts and Expenditures 
of the U.S. Government and unpublished Treasury reports. 
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Table 6.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: 
the month, by type of benefit and by month, August 1957-August 1958, and monthly benefits awarded, August 1958 } 


{In thousands; data corrected to Sept. 19, 1958] 











Monthly benefits in current-payment status at the end of 


























| 
a ' Wife’s or a Widow’s or vy ’ , | icahility 3 
Total Old-age husband’s Child’s 2 widower’ Mother’s Parent’s | Disability 

Item ia } Re Gee wees te! mem | 7 i 

Num- Num- | Num- Num- Num- Num- | Num- | | Num- | 
|” ber Amount ber |Amount her |4mount her Amount ber Amount ber Amount ber |Amount ber Amount 

In current-payment sta- | | | 

tus at end of month: 

| 

| 

1957 | | | 

| 
a a 10, 678. 2|$576, 754) 5, 966.8)$383, 165) 1, 760.9) $60,309) 1, 448. 2| $55, 281) 1,043.8) $53,025 320.2) $15, 585 28.4) $1, 461) 109.9} $7, 928 
September............. 10, 791.5) 584,010) 6,029.4) 387,759 1,778.7| 60,986) 1, 459.2) 55,846) 1,055.0) 53, 657 320.5) 15, 613 28.5] 1,471; 120.1 8, 679 
Ae ae 10, 924.3) 592, 236) 6,098.4) 392,769 1,799.9) 61, 764) 1, 475.4) 56,601! 1,068.3) 54,414 322.5} 15, 733 28. 7| 1, 482 131.1} 9,473 
Se 11, 025.9) 598, 720, 6, 148.7) 396,494) 1,814.5) 62,310) 1,487.7] 57,228) 1,080.6! 55,118 325.1) 15, 895 28.8) 1, 492 140.5) 10, 183 
December............. 11, 128.9) 605, 455) 6, 197.5) 400, 250) 1,827.0) 62,802) 1,502.1) 57,952) 1,095.1) 55,944) 328.3] 16, 102 28.9) 1,501) 149.8) 10,904 

| | | | 

1958 | | 

} | 
{ys A a a 11, 204.9) 611, 155) 6, 236.3) 403, 699, 1,835.3] 63,191) 1,509.4) 58,365! 1,106.0) 56, 567 329.8] 16, 207 29.0; 1,506) 159.1) 11,621 
February... .- ------|11,322.1) 619,803) 6,300. 4 409,358; 1,854.0) 64,014) 1,518.7) 58,858! 1,119.5) 57,345 331.4) 16,320 29.0 1,511) 168.9} 12,397 
March..... seed 11 460.6) 629,412 6,380.2) 415,822) 1,875.3) 64,908) 1,531.9} 59,485) 1,132.1) 58,068 334.5) 16,523 29.1 1,514} 177.6) 13,091 
howl... solid 11,628. 1} 641,038) 6,476.9} 423,649) 1,903.6} 66,076! 1,545.8] 60,193 1,147.2) 58,959 338.0} 16,770 29.1 1,519) 187.5) 13,872 
| BS ee 11,758. 5) 649,699) 6,551.8) 429,409 1,925.2} 66,920) 1,557.3! 60,751) 1,160.2] 59,717 340. 2| 16,934 29.2 1,526) 194.6) 14,441 
aa eee ae 11,905.3) 659,684) 6,638.5) 436,244) 1,947.4) 67,821! 1,571.9} 61,471! 1,172.8) 60,457 344.9) 17,241 29.4 1,538 200.4) 14,911 
_, nS Se SSS 12,011.8) 667,364) 6,703.2) 441,563) 1,962.3) 68,460 1,579.0} 61,880! 1,184.6) 61,149 348.6) 17,504 29.5 1,546 204.7} 15,261 
pe ey Oe Se 12,132. 1} 677,727) 6,765.3] 446,749 1,975.6] 69,054! 1,587.7] 62,393) 1,198.2] 61,955 351.7) 17,726 29.5 1,549) 224.1) 18,302 
Awarded, August 1958___ 190.3 11,823 — 7,184 31.4} 1,155 25. 1 1,013 19.4 1,088 7 | 437 3 17 0.9 929 





' For an explanation of the treatment of dual entitlements, the Bulletin 
for April 1957, p. 29, table 4, footnote 1. 


? Beginning January 1957, includes benefits payable to disabled persons aged 
18 or over—dependent children of deceased or retired insured workers—whose 


see 
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disability began before age 18. 
3 Monthly benefits to disabled workers aged 50-64. Effective for months 


beginning August 1958, disability insurance benefits are not offset by other 
benefits payable because of disability. 
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Table 7.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: 


Number and amount of monthly benefits ' in current-payment 


status as of June 30, 1958, by type of benefit and by State ? 


{Amounts in thousands] 














Tifare | J rs ¢ 
Bene- | Total Omen pacman Child’s 3 pn sll Mother's | —_Parent’s Disability ¢ 
ficiary’s = — ™ — Se ie ee Nee a ee 
State of | | | 
residence <2 Amount — Amount ay Amount —— Amount — Amount —_ Amount! — parent — |Amount 
ee ee a penne eve oneerrensnn cetsenireunsionash esicsneniniaes ee) ——|_—— 
Total__-}11,905,288 $659,684.16, 638 , 500 $436,244.4 1,947, 414/$67,821. 1/1, 571,933'$61 ,471.1/1,172,767 $60,457.4) 344,913'$17,241.1| 29,386) $1 , 538.0) 200 ,375'$14,911.0 
| ee 180,386) 8,075.4 82,224, 4,630.8 28, 248 781.2 41,207) 1,273.6 14,337 645.3 8, 668 362.4 944 45.0 4,758 337.1 
Alaska 5,285 268.6 2,723 176.1 296) 9.1 1,783) 59.4 156 7.8 234 9.0) 11) 7 82 6.5 
Ariz_. 59,612; 3,205.8) 30,301) 1,992.0 8,217 284.5) 12,736 477.9 4,310 220.4; 2,408 114.0) 210) 10.5) 1,480 106.5 
ee 121,621; 5,340.3) 63,942) 3,438.2) 23,275 613.9) 19,938 607.5 7,819 338.2} 3,943 169.3} 47 23.3) 2,225 149.9 
ae | 928,610) 53,435.6) 555,338) 36,776.1) 133,923) 4,815.2) 114,455) 5,006.2) 87,948) 4,569.0) 21,528) 1,123.9) 1,535 82.9) 13,883) 1,062.3 
Sh 2 98,126, 5,316.4) 55,471) 3,561.2) 16,320 556.0) 13,972 549.7) 8,459 428.9) 2,621) 128. 4) 139 6.8) 1,144 85.4 
i 188,710) 11,850.4) 110,201) 8,050.6) 29,918) 1,184.6 7,532 823.5} 23,128) 1,270.6) 4,199 234. 4) 381 21.1) 3,351) 265.6 
\” as | 26,947) 1,547.7 15,582) 1,032.4 3,970 147.6) 3,228 136.8} 2,896 153.1 714 37.1) 71 3.8} 486| 36.9 
D.C.....-.| 41,465) 2,280.4) 24,749) 1,574.1 4,393 156.4 5,872 214.9 4,246 214.1 1,323 57.4} 77 3.9 805| 59.6 
_ See Se 357,132} 20,282.2) 209,299 14,113.5) 62,438) 2,239.8) 42,372) 1,586.5) 26,391) 1,350.1) 8,904) 425.3) 614 30.7) 7,114 536.3 
| | | 
a | 186,871) 8,457.0) 88,043, 4,928.1) 24,952 718.2) 44,051) 1,381.7) 14,788 669.2) 9,077) 365.3} 911) 42.6; 5,049 351.9 
Hawsaii----- | 24,833) 1,258.6, 13,064 815.2 3,158 99. 4) 5,464 185.7 1,579 74.3) 1,043 45.2 61) 3.3 464) 35.5 
Idaho-.--_--- 43,495; 2,287.2 24,826 1,554.2 8,049 265.8 6, 286 247.3 2,741 129.3 1,041) 51.8} 75) 3.9 477 34.% 
| 695,893) 41,313.7, 398,651) 27,655.3) 112,147; 4,189.3) 77,371) 3,410.8) 76,986) 4,113.3) 16,986 920.0; 1,620 90.8) 12,132 934.2 
ig cntind 348,205) 19,583.3) 196,644) 13,008.6) 62,234) 2,212.6; 41,687) 1,755.4) 33,122) 1,705.0) 8,361) 448.4 630 34.3) 5,437 419.0 
_ eas | 211,639) 11,398.1| 126,080) 7,972.5 42,780| 1,459.0 19,776 778.4; 16,278 802.0 4,180 211.3) 284 15.1; 2,261 159.8 
Kans..... -| 155,583) 8,148.5) 91,025) 5,620.3) 31,582) 1,034.0; 16,103 637.0) 11,933) 576.7; 3,144) 158.9} 240) 12.1) 1,556 109.5 
ea | 210,675) 9,932.0) 106,287) 6,194.8, 38,276) 1,102.4) 38,592) 1,243.2) 15,304 728.4); 7,586 344.0) 777 39.3} 3,853) 279.9 
| SERS ae 137,170| 6,451.3 62,942; 3,667.4 19,341 575.0 31,442) 1,061.6 12,897 599.0 6,751 300.2 583 28.0 3,214) 220.1 
Maine...... | 88,385) 4,653.9) 52,208) 3,196.3) 13,570 449.9) 10,256 379.2 8,572 418.6) 2,256) 107.8 206 10.5) = 1,317] 91.6 
| | | } | | 
eee | 159,313} 8,784.0} 86,546) 5,564.4) 22,127 790.8} 23,572) 966.0; 18,396 952.7; 5,540) 286.9 373) 18.6} 2,759) 204.6 
oe | 441,928 26,501.2) 263,085) 18,169.2) 66,064) 2,518.6) 40,334) 1,779.3) 52,507; 2,797.8) 11,074| 595.5 883) 47.9) 7,981 592.9 
Mich 509,257) 30,805.5| 275,382) 19,921.1) 88,469) 3,392.7) 66,319) 2,941.3) 55,750; 3,046.5) 14,106 780.9 873) 50.2; 8,358) 672.8 
Minn......- 234,715) 12,874.1) 138,770); 8,921.4) 43,612) 1,501.4) 25,351; 1,005.0) 18,816 971.8} 5,477 284.9 347) 18.6; 2,342 171.0 
Miss } 114,107) 4,634.8) 57,837) 2,923.5) 20,221 493.2) 22,851] 625.9 6,405 273.2} 4,478 176.5) 655 31.4) 1,660 1il.1 
See | $25,589) 17,605.1) 189,788) 12,064.3 58,344) 1,961.2 35,039) 1,332.5 29,600) 1,502.0 7,295 358.8 713 37.0} 4,810 349.3 
ee 46,185) 2,565.3) 26,824) 1,764.0 7,688 274.3 6,606 260.4 3,408 173.2) 1,152 57.3 77 3.9 430 32.2 
, 102,128! 5,407.9) 61,609! 3,834.0 20,862 692.8 9,537 370.7 7,110 343.2) 1,944 94.0 121 6.1 945 67.1 
Nev... --| 12,080 693.5 7,149 472.1 1,237 43.4 2,348 104.0 817 42.6 315 15.7 32 1.6 182 14.1 
N. H. --| 54,544) 3,050.8) 33,571) 2,156.8 8 ,032 281.7 5,645 229.1 5,217 263.0) 1,285 64.6 65 3.3 729 52.3 
| 
i = 437,333) 27,004.7| 249,493 17,936.6 68,629} 2,709.9 43,497) 2,032.1 56,079 3,068.1) 11,510 646.5 1,091 63.3 7,034! 548.2 
N. Mex.... 34,193) 1,562.5 15,355 912.2 4,869 145.1 9,703 304.0 1,854 87.1 1,857 76.4 137 6.9 418 30.8 
3 Ae 4 1,245,672) 74,512.2) 741,592) 51,109.6; 186,832) 7,078.0) 117,765) 5,228.4) 145,344) 7,744.0) 32,165! 1,735.7) 2,814 157.2, 19,160, 1,459.3 
N.C. 226,967; 10,218.5| 107,576 6,043.1 34,660 963.6 50,641) 1,585.2 16,850 761.2, 10,707 438.0 852 40.6 5,681 386.8 
N. Dak..... 35,300) 1,822.6 20,455; 1,285.3 7,489 248.9 4,478 148.6 1,757 83.8 896 41.5 61 3.0 164 11.5 
Ohio------ 661,464; 38,900.5) 363,757) 25,287.5) 113,715) 4,284.8 78,710; 3,428.2 76,639) 4,111.7 967.7 1,309 71.6 9,622 749.0 
aes. <><. 140,702) 7,005.3) 75,203) 4,506.0 25,980 797.6; 21,538 791.1 10,906 17.4 213.4 343 17.3) 2,277 162.5 
e..... 144,863, 8,237.2 89,163) 5,874.2 23,730 824.9 15,769 674.7 11,791 600.3 137.1] 208 11.4 1,625 114.6 
so 881,803) 51,726.2) 476,115) 33,032.6; 146,400) 5,493 3) 99,715) 4,335.8) 112,140) 5,907.3 1,485.7 2,519 136.4) 17,726) 1,335.1 
cd Seen 67,301; 2,011.5) 32,155) 1,347.8) 12,173 218.4! 19,309) 312.5 1,051 41.4 70. 2} 269) 11.8) 160 9.4 
| | | | | | | 
_& See | 76,008} 4,484.7} 45,665) 3,095.4) 11,194] 414.0] 6,725] .7| 8,930 466.5) 1,885 100.6 123} 6.8) 1,486 106.7 
_ EL 6 RR 111,674) 4,925.7; 48,863) 2,755.8) 14,414! 403.0} 29,823) 2.4 8,407 379.4) 6,346 243.0 508) 23.9) 3,313 228.2 
eK. .... 46,452; 2,417.4) 27,303) 1,699.4 9,707 322.5 5,227 3.4 2,793 134.3) 1,071 50.7 63 3.3 288 18.8 
Tem... ..-. 199,913) 9,024.6) 101,498) 5,573.1 34,031 924.7 36 ,696 89.4 15,013 679.4 7,932 344.4 822 40.1); 3,921 73.5 
: 445,655; 21,749.5| 225,175) 13,312.3) 74,952) 2,269.8; 82,995 3.7; 36,065) 1,708.1) 16,894 781.3) 1,421 70.8) 8,153 583.5 
Vean......- 45,057; 2,462.2; 22,882) 1,528.9 8,100 287.6 8, 220 5.1] 3,897 198.9) 1,450 75.4! 98 5.2) 410 31.1 
a 32,929} 1,749.7; 19,290) 1,192.9 5,483 182.4 3,587 4 3,186 156.1 851 43.0 49 2.6 483) 35.3 
{a 706 26.1 395 18.4 83 2.0 180 3.7 17 26 9} 1 a 4) 3 
Va__-...---| 211,564) 10,221.1) 105,885) 6,216.4) 32,127 962.8; 40.820 34.6) 18,625 889.4! 8,606 393.6) 795 38.9) 4,706 335.4 
wen......- | 207,951) 11,995.2) 124,616) 8,352.0) 33,708} 1,198.1} 23,086 21 18,784 956.7; 4,112 218. 2| 257 13.2; 3,388 254.9 
i, 150,358! 7,669.1 69,475) 4,413.3) 25,871 821.2) 29,702 a 13,207 642.8) 6,932 349.4 685 34.7; 4,486 336.0 
Wis =e 300,590, 16,947.8) 173,916, 11,484.6 55,620) 1,960.5 31,346 © j 28,451; 1,498.5 6,813 369.1 496 26.4 3,948 294.0 
WO. asc 17,447 946.3, 10,224 653.6 2,773 92.7 2,628 6 1,190 59.5 395 19.6 22 1.3 215 16.0 
Foreign____- 72,897; 4,054.9} 42,288) 2,864.9 11,131 371.3 8,048 258.5 7,785 385.5 2,716 110.5 456 24.0 473 40.2 





1 Benefits of persons receiving both an old-age benefit and a widow’s, widower’s, 
or parent’s secondary benefit or a wife’s or husband’s secondary benefit that was 
awarded, reinstated, or adjusted after Sept. 13, 1956, are included only in the 
number of old-age benefits and the amount of the reduced secondary benefit is 
combined with the amount of the old-age benefit. 

2 Distribution by State estimated; figures for each State are shown unrounded 
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for convenience in summation and not because they are assumed to be accurate 
to the last digit. 

3 Includes benefits payable to disabled persons aged 18 or over—dependent 
children of deceased or retired insured workers—whose disability began before 
age 18. 

4 Payable to disabled workers aged 50-64. 
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Table 8.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: Amount of benefit 
payments in fiscal year 1957-58, by State 


[In thousands] 





























Monthly benefits ! Lump- 
Beneficiary’s ’ eee 
State of residence | Total | | supple- | Dis. a 
| Total Old-age mentary Survivor | ability ments 2? 
| | | | 
| eee eee $8, 043, 356 |$7, 900, 642 ($5,245,781 | $860, 488 |$1, 625,953 | $168, 420 | $142, 714 
ae ee eae | 98,690} 96,713 55,688 | 10,378 | 26, 835 | 3, 812 1, 977 
Biche isshaccassanacnctes 3,263 | 3,187 2,119 155 857 | 56 | 76 
es 39, 227 38, 420 23, 956 | 3, 791 9, 468 1, 205 | 807 
at acecnciaucass 65, 091 64, 009 41, 346 7, 833 13, 134 1, 696 | 1, 082 
Ler 651, 514 640, 244 442,257 | 61, 633 124, 341 12,013 | 11, 270 
ae 64, 815 63, 718 42, 826 | 7, 092 12, 835 965 | 1, 097 
Connecticut............... 144, 335 141, 861 96, 813 | 14, 827 27, 218 | 3, 003 | 2, 474 
ae ee | 18, 870 18, 533 12, 416 | 1, 875 | 3, 825 | 417 | 337 
District of Columbia_----- | 27, 917 27, 312 18, 929 | 2, 044 | 5, 664 675 605 
ea ae 246, 364 243,016 | 169,725 | 28, 059 | 39, 166 6, 066 3, 348 
De eee | 103,496 | 101,289 | 59,264) 9,714) 28,830] 3, 981 | 2,207 
|. Seer 15, 361 15, 128 | 9, 915 1, 339 3, 508 | 366 | 233 
Ses See 27, 874 27,431 | 18,690 3, 379 4, 968 | 394 443 
ee encased | 504,104 | 494,716 | 332,574 52, 847 98,731 | 10, 564 | 9, 388 
ore eae | 238, 584 234, 584 156, 438 27,872 | 45,535 | 4, 739 | 4, 000 
_ RRS eae sees ee 138, 742 136, 629 95, 875 18,067 | 20, 880 1, 807 2, 113 
Ron Aa. cuncm | 99,157 | 97,684 67, 588 | 12, 874 | 15, 983 1, 239 | 1, 473 
TN eee | 121,071} 119,017] 74,497 | 14,189} 27,166 3, 165 | 2, 054 
rere | 79,124] 77,269| 44, 103 | 7,740 | 22, 938 | 2, 488 | 1, 855 
ea Sea | 56, 690 55,756 | 38,438 5, 686 10, 597 | 1, 035 | 934 
} } | 
Cy, a |} 107,625 | 105,182 66, 915 10, 240 | 25, 713 | 2, 314 | 2, 443 
Massachusetts___..- co ees | 322, 859 317, 291 | 218, 497 31,548 | 60, 541 | 6, 705 5, 568 
SS aaa | 375, 387 | 368,898 | 239,565} 42,944 | 78, 780 | 7, 609 6, 489 
Minnesota... ....:........ | 156, 832 154, 327 107, 285 18, 760 26, 348 | 1, 934 2, 505 
eee 56, 645 55, 593 35, 158 | 6, 405 12, 774 | 1, 256 | 1, 052 
EE FETE 214,698 | 210,912 145,082 | 24, 523 37, 356 3,951 | 3, 786 
a ap | 31, 265 | 30, 764 21, 214 | 3, 490 5, 695 365 | 501 
Nebraska..._.....--.....-. | 65,943} 64,840] 46,106 | 8, 581 | 9, 395 | 758 | 1, 103 
| a eeepeere 8, 552 8, 319 | 5, 678 604 | 1, 878 159 | 233 
New Hampshire... ......_- 37, 202 | 36, 558 | 25, 936 | 3, 553 | 6, 477 | 592 | 644 
} } } | | 
New Jersey.......-.......- 329, 625 323,297 | 215, 700 | 34,041 67, 357 | 6, 199 6, 328 
New Mexico....-.....---- | 19,077 | 18,753 | 10,970 | 1, 984 | 5, 450 349 | 324 
New York...-..----.......| 909,296 | 892,333 | 614,688 | 88, 847 172, 296 16,502 | 16, 963 
North Carolina_..........- | 125,145 | 122,414 72, 673 12,814 | 32,553 4, 374 | 2, 731 
North Dakota............- | 22,241 | 21,875 15, 456 | 3,095 | 3, 194 130 | 366 
ee eae | 474,274 | 465,816 304,100 | 54,001} 99,244 8, 471 | 8, 458 
Oklahoma................- | 85,377] 83,953 | 54,188 | 10, 178 17, 7! 1, 837 1, 424 
eT eens | 100,204} 98,747] 70,641} 10,408 | 16, 402 1, 296 | 1, 457 
Pennsylvania.............- | 630,192} 619,091 | 397,240 | 69, 183 137,570} 15,098 | ~—:11, 101 
Puerto Rico. .............. | 23,568 | 23,270} 15,722 2, 748 4, 727 | 73 | 298 
Rhode Island__.........-_- | 54, 580 53,689 | 37, 224 | 5, 187 10, 072 | 1, 206 | 891 
South Carolina_........... | 60, 377 | 58,991 | 33, 140 | 5, 547 17, 723 | 2, 581 | 1, 386 
South Dakota._...........| 29,429 | 29,002 20, 437 | 4, 008 | 4, 344 | 213 427 
: aera: | 110, 125 108, 142 67, 020 | 12, 023 | 26, 007 3, 092 | 1, 983 
, | | Sever “Seer | 265, 962 260, 624 160,089 | 29, 597 64, 339 6, 599 5, 338 
__ eee: 30,018 | 29, 520 18, 385 | 3, 711 7,073 351 498 
WEN. cote Sco ccs | 21, 352 | 20, 960 14, 345 | 2, 292 | 3, 924 399 392 
Virgin Islands............. } 303 | 302 215 | 26 | 58 3 | 1 
i ee Tee | 124,927 | 122,425| 74,757 | 12,638] 31,236 3, 794 2, 502 
Washington.-_............. | 145, 991 143, 713 100, 440 | 15,135 | 25, 256 | 2, 882 | 2, 278 
West Virgins... .......... | 93,295] 91,812 53, 072 | 10, 690 24, 250 | 3, 800 | 1, 483 
, =e | 206, 522 203, 039 138,110 | 24,500 | 37,105 | 3, 324 | 3, 483 
Wreeemitiing. ox or co; 2.2 | 11, 539 | 11, 348 7, 860 | 1, 192 | 2, 115 | 181 | 191 
WOMEN piss cth baw ciackd | 48, 640 | 48,326} 34, 416 4, 601 8, 972 | 337 | 314 
{ 


| 
| i 





! Distribution by type of benefit (other than 
disability) and by State estimated. Supplementary 
benefits are paid to wives aged 62 or over, wives 
under age 62 with child beneficiaries in their care, 
dependent aged husbands, children under age 18, 
and disabled children aged 18 or over (whose dis- 
ability began before age 18) of old-age beneficiaries. 
Survivor benefits are paid to aged widows, depend- 
ent aged widowers, children under age 18, 
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disabled children aged 18 or over whose disability 
began before age 18, widows or divorced wives 
with child beneficiaries in their care, and depend- 
ent aged parents of deceased insured workers. 
Disability benefits are paid to disabled workers 
aged 50-64. 

? Distribution by State based on 10-percent 
sample. 








Table 9.—Old-age, survivors, and dis- 

ability insurance: Number of aged 
receiving monthly 
benefits per 1,000 population aged 
65 or over,’ by State, June 30, 1958 


beneficiaries 





2 . | Aged benefici- 
State (ranked by number of aged | “*® 
beneficiaries per 1,000 aged aries per 1,000 





population) | —— 

SE is 6 ccccscnadendlecees 582 
NE IR sc cccnadksausaanasnadl | 734 
a OS SRE } 695 
OS EES I 694 
[| a SES Serer eee | 693 
oe ae } 687 
ES Be oe 684 
EE EI } 673 
i eee 665 
a ee aaa 654 
SE eR ease } 653 
I ia als BEB Fececectantsheiisigeone 649 
eg EE SS 643 
i ee 634 
RE IE 623 
Lo ee are ae 620 
eae ESS eae ee 616 
2 EE SERRE ORO Se ee 609 
J | eres 604 
(OO a eee 602 
Bo a eee 593 
(a eee eee 586 
|” Se TE Bae a 582 
SER RE IR ta 576 
| Se PRR 570 
PN 3 Ss es 553 
i a A a Se 550 
| EE Ea De Bae eee 549 
ES SE RE A: BE 544 
J ea a Pee } 544 
Lg Re EES Cee | 544 
is 25 543 
J Ae a eae ee ee 541 
SE ee ee ae 538 
Oe ig RRS SER 526 
CC RE ES RE OE Pa 524 
MI 6 SS ohicdn ca agua eneenn 523 
tt eS eS eer | 512 
Bo eae | 492 
(SS Sere ee eae es | 488 
ei Ts ae es See ee | 484 
ee Se nee eee 472 
| ES eR ea 458 
District of Columbia--...........- 458 
Fg OE EE IES 457 
a eer CS Pera aa | 448 
|. | 432 
2 7 EE | 429 
ok ee eS 429 
EE TE Ee 424 
i  ..., Se SS 416 
Re A BS he ae 396 
3... 2 Soe ae } 360 
aaa | 232 





1 Persons receiving old-age, wife’s, husband’s, 
widow’s, widower’s, and parent’s benefits; adjusted 
to exclude (1) women beneficiaries aged 62-64, (2) 
wife beneficiaries under age 62 with child benefici- 
aries in their care, and (3) duplicate counts for bene- 
ficiaries receiving both old-age and wife’s or hus- 
band’s benefits. Distribution by State estimated. 

2 Based on estimated population as of July 1, 1953. 

3 Continental United Btates, Alaska, Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. 
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Table 10.—Employment security: Selected data on nonfarm placements and unemployment insurance claims and 
benefits, by State, August 1958 





22 Weeks of unemploy- 
Initial claims ment covered by Compensated unemployment 
continued claims 
























































— | } 
| | | Average 
] | Nonfarm | All types of unemployment 3 Total unemployment | weekly 
Region and State | place- | Te Ee eee © pet | insured 
ments | | unemploy- 
. r , } Average ; ment? 
a] 2 . | 
Total Women | Total | Women | Weeks | Benefits | _Weekly | Weeks | Average | 
| com- | yaid 4 number of | com- | weekly 
| | | | pensated a | bene- | pensated | payment | 
| | | ficiaries | 
| a | — — 28 | © 
\ | | 
) | a eae § 488,718 |1,250,777 | 361,865 | 9,476,205 | 3,103,640 | 8,582,781 | $255,431,996 | 2,043,519 | 8,043,997 | $30. 50 62,202,692 
Region I: ; | - Tie it aoa 
Connectieut.............. 6,848 | 23,274 8,131 207,174 | 79,122 | 204,159 6,935,763 | 48 ,609 196,163 | 34.61 | 47,422 
ee Ee | 1,973] 5,202 1,815 58,621 28,079 | 54,305 1,172,647 12,930 | 50,788 | 21.98 | 14,117 
Massachusetts. ..........- |}. 13,269 | 41,427 19,454 | 291 , 534 | 129,205 | 274,554 8,015,599 | 65,370 | 238 ,815 31. 24 | 66,775 
New Hampshire____...__- 2,150 3,569 | 1,483 32,161 | 15,711 | 28,723 657 ,800 6,839 | 26,536 | 23.73 | 7,847 
Rhode Island.._.........- 1,528 | 10,445 5,461 | 63, 202 | 31,191 | 57 , 668 1,505,431 13,730 | 52,409 | 27.25. | 14,472 
Fa ae ibehcendh nleieaaresnieateieee | 1,230 | 2,243 | 787 | 12,068 | 5,785 | 10,844 253 , 878 2,582 | 10,126 | 24.08 2,971 
egion II: | | | } | 
did chee fee 11,472 | 52,457 20,339 | 406,341 | 183,370 | 388,489 | 12,362,057 | 92,497 | 355,060 | 32. 62. | 95,833 
era 62,577 | 180,315 74,994 1,147,710 | 461,379 | 1,108,228 | 36,664, | 263.864 | 1,014,712 | 34.55 | 269,701 
Puerto Rico.............-] 2,740 739 224 | 7,278 | 2,619 | 794 | 20,571 | 189 783 ergs 
Virgin Islands_.._......_- 294 4 0 15 | 2) 21 | | 5 21 OG occu Satdis 
Region III: | | 
a | 481 | 2,946 552 | 25,052 6,017 | 25,747 874,809 | 6,130 | 24,194 | 34.78 | 5,744 
District of Columbia.....- 4,597 | 2,672 | 969 | 29,340 | 12,287 26,809 | 704,774 | 6,383 | 26,295 | 26.38. | 6,778 
od ig, ee 6,670 | 20,958 | 5,437 | 163,646 | 50,076 147,998 | 4,466,685 | 35,238 | 140, 254 | 30.76 35,000 
North Carolina_.........- 16,486 | 24,555 10,692 190,141 | 89,057 170,009 3,448,924 | 40,478 156,302 | 20.90 41,717 
Pennsylvania... ..........- | 19,197 131,919 | 37,394} 1,156,112 345,673 | 1,074,705 | 31,020,163 255,882 | 1,004,647 29.81 | 270,531 
| a rereeen | 6,174| 9,036 3,169 | 87,614 33,954 | 76,794 | 1,716,208 | 18,284 | 73,689 22.75 | 20,648 
Fc ee bisdiciabeniniieesliitcs 1,805 | 11,585 1,197 160,505 18,887 | 145,536 3,444,879 | 34,651 | 135, 269 | 24.32 | 38,352 
egion : } j } 
Pre eee eee 7,874 | 14,279 | 3,118 | 143,349 32,647 | 185,109 4,282,979 44,074 | 181,004 23.31 | 33,054 
I |} 15,779 | 20,155 6,928 | 168,179 | 77,72 | 138,872 | 3,183,254 33,065 134,028 | 23. 16 39,934 
_ aneeaEE | 10,263 | 17,673 6,296 | 156,309] 62,828 | 136,845 3,784,876 | 32,582 | 127,337 | 23.75 36,375 
Mississippi-_.............- | 8,708 7,505 2,549 64,216 | 20,139 | 47,417 1,003 , 566 | 11,290 44,836 | 21.50 | 14,810 
South Carolina._........- t 9,489 9,083 3,430 | 71,053 32,403 | 57,635 1,219,818 13,723 | 53,299 21.58 | 16,360 
ho“ -gugalla eameaemmeaa 7,773 | 14,982 | 5,070 185,410 63,708 | 160,716 | 3,447,787 | 38 , 266 | 150,976 | 21.89 42,156 
egion V: | 
EE ER oe 4,371 | 12,200} 2,626 179,791 41.429 143, 441 3,729,583 34,152 | 135,033 | 26. 64 41 ,637 
es aE 8,476 | 141,006 17,497 | 879,431 160,152 | 773,501 27,956,163 | 184,167 | 751,111 36. 65 | 208 , 658 
Sareea Sale NS | 18,392 | 65,982 12,432 606 , 944 152,900 | 555,848 | 17,913,064) 132,345 | = 533,817 | 32.81 | 137,984 
egion : | | | | 
a nee 18,744 | 54,461 | 18,485 563,912 200 ,036 | 492,297 14,590,822 | 117,214 | 459 , 326 30. 43 133,318 
Son 5,852 | 39,332 8,871 | 243,529 67 , 260 218,917 6,293,238 | §2,123 | 204,059 | 29.65 | 53,110 
Minnesota ee ee } 12,000 | 12,684 2,924 | 105,182 35, 232 94,491 2,607 ,672 22,498 | 89,377 28.11 | 24,783 
Boe remo ee ee re } 11,016} 21,842 6,223 158 , 556 | 44,707 | 129 , 964 4,530,504 | 30,944 118,831 | 35.35 37,720 
egion VII: | | 
Ds | §8,506| 3,766 1,349 | 31,331 | 15,791 27,258 643,778 | 6,490 | 24,120 24.81 | 7,309 
a ae | 8,629 5,672 1,455 | 46,119 13,785 | 48 , 206 1,401,161 | 11,478 45,703 | 29. 47 10,775 
ethene eee ee 9,730 157,751 51,520 129,151 | 3,340,149 | 30,750 | 114,201 | 27.66 38,048 
OS Es 5.962 | 1,715 765 16,549 9,356 14,600 | 386,636 | 3,476 | 14,032 | 27.03 3,605 
North Dakota_........... } 2,692 | 418 130 3,458 1,267 2,647 | 65,402 | 630 | 2,277 | 25.54 | 727 
ae panceeal 2,647 | 438 149 2,463 1,240 1,966 | 45,192 468 | 1,728 | 23.99 | 583 
egion : | | } | 
a a 6,575 | 8,018 2,200 66,707 | 18,256 45,340 921,573 | 10,795 | 41,528 | 20. 90 15,507 
SS eee } 6,891 | 15,866 2,164 | 110,411 | 18,033 87,301 | 2,185,969 20,786 | 82,960 | 24.82 26,185 
ee ee | 12.312 | 9,054 2,508 74,128 | 25,770 61,545 1,497,772 14,654 | 57,553 | 25.03 | 17,415 
Meer Se eee |} 40,971 | 32,917 | 7,819 269,128 | 68 , 187 240,146 5,791,180 57,178 | 229,450 | 24.45 | 61,585 
egion IX: } | j | 
ee eae } 10,692 6,264 1,075 25,128 8,017 | 26,599 632,955 4,905 | 19,195 | 31.55 | 6,122 
SEE ee 3,359 | 2,652 601 17,585 6,399 | 18,351 496 231 | 4,369 | 18,351 | 26. 83 4,07 
New Biexie........--...- | 3,486 | 3,564 454 17,475 3,444 | 16,768 427 ,026 3,992 15,701 26.04 4,268 
- SE a eee | 2,567 | 3,801 700 20,783 6,660 18,081 541,480 | 4,305 | 16,676 | 31.16 | 4,871 
a cia Bi acacia esaiongnah dds ! »tad | 876 170 6,470 | 1,802 5,600 | 192,669 | 1,333 4,635 | 34.51 1,371 
egion X: 
pO ES ans 4,633 | 6,691 1,610 | 38,449 | 11,712 29,463 852,490 | 7,015 | 28 ,327 29.20 | 9,116 
SS Se | $7,319 115,929 | 29,421 735,945 | 265 , 668 661,212 21,468,439 | 157,431 | 626,440 33.24 171,336 
|” ay aienpeirenag } 1,492 | 1,302 499 | 9,820 | 4,240 | 8,272 | 213,657 1,970 7,498 27.08 | (7) 
tg evanetatat mielinndikeibte 2,218 2,459 558 12,256 3,533 12,172 | 444,323 | 2,898 11,456 | 37.14 | 2,843 
egion XI: } } | | | 
are | 566 902 177 | 6,339 1,618 | 6, 267 210,021 1,492 | 5,829 33.79 | (7) 
4 | Peed | 4,872 | 2,471 556 | 13,863 | 6,622 | 318 ,968 2,553 10,248 | 30.06 | 3,364 
I. inte ts censngin as | 5,922) 17,512 2,872 73,718 | 22,928 | 57,030 | 1,850,647 | 13,579 | 53,578 | 32.97 | 17,839 
¥ Washington. ............- | 8,390 | 29,937 6,356 | 156,044 54,209 | 129,647 3,695,609 | 30 , 868 123,314 | 28.91 37,937 
1Includes data for the Federal employees’ unemployment compensation 5 Includes 37 placements made during August in Guam, where an employment 
program, administered by the States as agents of the Federal Government. service office was officially opened in February 1958. 
2 Excludes transitional claims. 6 Excludes Alaska and Hawaii. 
? Total, part-total, and partial. 7 Data not available. 
. 4 Not adjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate com- Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, and ajffil 
ined-wage plan. iated State agencies. 
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Table 11.—Public assistance in the United States, by month, August 1957-August 1958 } 


[Except for general assistance, includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 
























































| | | | 
| | | Aid to dependent | Aid to | aia | | Aid 
children | the | to | | tothe | go. 
; | ; | : | perma- ; | | Old- jdepend-| 4,4 |perma-| Quy 
Year anc aj2 | Old-age | | Aid to nently Genera ‘ age | ent | ,° | nently 
month | Total | assistance | Recipients the blind | and | assistance | Total | assist- chil- eee | | and —_ 
| | | wees tic Sr es | totally | (cases) 4 ;} amee | dren sail totally en 
Families | dis- | } | (recip- | | dis- |Consey2 
| | Total? | Children abled q | ients) | | abled | 
—— —_— ! : t ! 
| Number of recipients Percentage change from previous month 
1957 
—_enme Se pe es | me ie 7 4 4 ' | | 
Avggst..2:2<|...25:,.213.5] 29,406,108 644,9431 2,398,739} 1,832,586) 108,611 285,928 291,000)........} 0.1) +0.3) ~0.1| +0.11 +0.1 
September..-.|_......- ....| 2,493,876 646,944; 2,413,838) 1,845,545 108 ,433 285, 709 288 ,000).......- —.2 +.6 —.2 —.1) —.9 
eS SS aa 2,495,806 651,466) 2,433,434) 1,861,730 108,451 287 , 410) 208 ,000}........ | +.1 +.8) (5) +.6 +3.4 
November..-./}............- 2,491, 269 656,937; 2,456,377; 1,879,614 108 , 476) 288 , 939! 313,000). ....... —.2 +.9} (5) | +.5) +5.0 
| Se 2,487,117 667,203; 2,498,041; 1,913,079 108 , 431) 291,182 345,000) ........ —.2| +1.7;) (© | +.8) +10.2 
| | | | | 
— | | | | | 
January ___-- Bes oh ako | 2,480,763} 678,027} 2,540,988) 1,946,024, 108,213) 293,457) —-392,000/__.____. | —.3! +4.7) —.9|  +.8). 4+iK6 
EE SRE |} 2,474,483 689,981} 2,587,555} 1,981,715 107 , 728) 295 , 696 oe , ——— —.3 +1.8 —-4 +.8}) +7.9 
MR ica tihi dc mcwatonee | 2,470,650 704,498} 2,641,820) 2,023,535 107 , 787 299 , 867 Si atcicdaienes —.2 +2.1 +.1) +1.4) +6.7 
; | (a Eee | 2,465,980 716,296, 2,687,845) 2,057,926 107,898 304 ,862 454 ,000)_......-.| —.2 +1.7 +.1)  +1.7| +.5 
| aa | 2,464,344 725,007; 2,720,879) 2,082,804 108,144 309 , 486 430,000! . eediiseniil | —.1] +1,2) +3 +1. 5) —5.1 
| <a Sere 2,460,308 728,303} 2,732,797; 2,091,823 108 , 332) 312,594 418 ,000)_.......} —.2 +. 4) +.2 +1.0) —2.9 
: RRR Rete) EAE 2,458,816 729 ,383| 2,737,594; 2,095,083 108 ,888 315,977, 405,000) ......-- | —.1 +.2) +.5 +1.1) —3.2 
pe ee) See eeeene | 2,456,108 —— 2,749,691; 2,105,803 109,115 318, 162| 384,000} ........ } -.1 +.4| +.2) oe —5.2 
I ! | t 
1957 Amount of assistance Percentage change from previous month 
pee * , a on | agen ZS | | | | 
August - : $256 , 712,000 $147 ,922,885 $62,611,460 $6,981,959! $16,973,423) $16,264 000) > ae +0.2 +0. 4) —0.1 0.1] +0.4 
Septe mbe r. 256,821,000) 147,581,895 63,362,044 6,947,973; 16,880,089) 16,105,000) (5) a. +1.2 —.5 —.5) —1.0 
October__....} 263,898,000) 151,360,052 65,176,163 7,179,230 7,093,589; 17,161,000 +2. : 42) 6 +2.9 +3.3 +1.3) +6.6 
November...| 264,856,000) 150,609,164 65,739,219 7,159,964; 17,296,872 17,854,000 +.4 —.5) +.9) —.3/ +1.2) +4.0 
December..-| 269,683,000) 150,948,294 67 , 209 ,427 7,194,914' 17,513,785; 20,593,000 +1 ‘4 +.2) +2.2 +.5 ae +15.3 
} | | 
1958 
| | | | } | 
January... ,000} 151,556,872 68 ,618 , 269 | 7,186,896) 17,741,403) 23,601,000} +1.9) +.4 +2.1 —.1; +1.3) +14.6 
February -- 2,000; 151,148,944 70,006, 308 | 7,168,489) 17,909,801! 25,228,000) -+1.1) —.3| +2.0) —.3 +.9| +6.9 
Mareh......- 7,000) 151,452,623 72,016,077 7,189,851) 18,198,077; 27,579,000; +2.2 +.2; +2.9 +.3) +1.6) +9.3 
| ,000) 151,005,948 73,455, 231 7,190,966} 18,476,575) 27,728,000) +.4) —.3 +2.0) () | +1.5) +.5 
May... ,000; 151,341,092 74, 261,886 7,196,910) 18,703,578! 26,433,000 +.2| +.2 +1.1) +.1 +1.2 —4.7 
a 5,039,000) 151,039,392 74, 877,772 7,228,324 18,976,457; 25,737,000) —.2| —.2) +. 4) +.4 +1. 5} —2.6 
July ,000! 150,879,302 74,322,328 7,258,645; 18,999,364) 24,633,000 —.7| —.1) 3} +.4 +.1) —4.3 
August 8,000) 151, 598 ,034 74,625, 556 7,250,941) 19,200,448; 23,185,000 (8) +.5) 5 4, —.l +1.1) —5.9 
| | 








1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. 
to revision. 

2 Total exceeds sum of columns because of inclusion of vendor payments for 
medical care from general assistance funds and from special medica] funds; data 
for such expenditures partly estimated for some States. 

+ Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in 


All data subject 


families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in 
determining the amount of assistance. 

4 Beginning September 1957, excludes Idaho; data not available. 
change based on data for 52 States. 

5 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

® Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 


Percentage 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
(Continued from page 18) 
W. “Concepts of Family Striving 
and Family Distress: The Contri- 
bution of M. Robert Gomberg.” 


Vol. 37, July 1958, pp. 20-24. 45 

cents. 

Presents the highlights and impli- 
cations of the Harbor City study of 
children in foster care made by the 





Social Casework, New York, Vol. 37, 
July 1958, pp. 383-391. 50 cents. 
Reviews the contributions made by 
M. Robert Gomberg in the field of 
family welfare over a 20-year period. 
VORNBROCK, RICHARD P. “A Mental 
Health Center and a Family Serv- 
ice Agency in the Same Commu- 
nity.” Social Casework, New York, 
Vol. 37, July 1958, pp. 406-409. 50 
cents. 
Considers the similarities and differ- 
ences in the services offered. 


Child Welfare 


BoreuM, BERNICE. “Deterrents to the 
Adoption of Children in Foster 
Care.” Child Welfare, New York, 


Bulletin, Novernber 1958 


Child Welfare League. 

Bropsky, Rose. “Philosophy and 
Practices in Homemaker Service.” 
Child Welfare, New York, Vol. 37, 
July 1958, pp. 10-15. 45 cents. 


FELTEN, ZELMA J. “The Use of Adop- 
tion Resource Exchanges.” Child 
Welfare, New York, Vol. 37, June 
1958, pp. 26-29. 45 cents. 

The development of State adoption 
exchanges and prospects for develop- 
ing a national exchange. 

GRUENBERG, SIDONIE MATSNER. The 
Parents’ Guide to Everyday Prob- 
lems of Boys and Girls. New York: 
Random House, 1958. 363 pp. 
$4.95. 


Hutt, Max L., and Grsspy, ROBERT 


Gwyn. The Mentally Retarded 

Child: Development, Education, and 

Guidance. Boston: Allyn and 

Bacon, Inc., 1958. 334 pp. $4.50. 

Includes chapters on personality de- 
velopment; problems of adjustment; 
parental reactions; education, guid- 
ance, and treatment; and society’s 
role in programs for the mentally re- 
tarded. 


MacManon, MERLE E. “The Flexible 
Use of Foster Homes for Emergency 
Care.” Child Welfare, New York, 
Vol. 37, June 1958, pp. 13-17. 45 
cents. 


Moe, ALice Y. “Reality Factors in 
Early Placement.” Child Welfare, 
New York, Vol. 37, June 1958, pp. 
7-12. 45 cents. 

The importance of early placement, 
from the standpoint of the natural 
parent, the child, and the adoptive 
parents. 
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Table 12.—Amount of vendor payments for medical care for recipients of public assistance, by program and State, 
August 1958 } 


State 


I cE i ae ‘ 


SEE CE eee 
BOR... in ee cane 
er See ee 
FSR eller 
CR kc. scl. 
Connecticut - -_---- ce 
Delaware.........-- es 
eee ee 
ae 
Indiana____- 


ee. ot = LT er 
Sa eee 
0 eee 
Maine 

OT ee 
Massachusetts_..-..--- 
Michigan_-__..........- 
paimnesota............... 
Se 
ol AE 


aaa eee 
New Hampshire - ------ 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York.-....---- : 
North Carolina___-- 
North Dakota ______- 
I ee = 
ee 
a. 


Pennsylvania____-___- 
Rhode Island____- 
South Carolina. -_- 
South Dakota- -_-- 
Tennessee _____.__- 
Se a 
Virgin Islands_--_-- é 
Virginia... ....- 
Washington_________ 
West Virginia__- 
0 SS ee eee 





1 For the special types of public assistance figures in italics represent payments 
For State programs not shown, no vendor 
payments were made during the month or such payments were not reported. 

2 Includes an estimated amount for States making vendor payments for medi- 
cal care from general assistance funds and from special medical funds and report- 


made without Federal participation. 





Old-age assistance 


Aid to dependent 


Aid to the blind 


Aid to the 
permanently and 
totally disabled 


General 
assistance 


children 
$14,930,468 | $4,304,293 
1,347 | 1,206 
—o, #9. | 23,494 
1,595,220 869,730 

564,011 | 38,847 | 

305,720 130, 280 
8,454 “32,904 

1,877,504 420,591 

456, 506 116,357 

ee eee 

309,431 | 71,078 

205,835 | 11,408 
90 ,803 15,537 
30,110 53,920 

1,664,980 150,902 
396 , 300 76,428 
574,110 132,496 

22! eer. 

182, 584 | 7,409 
Sn ee os ee ee 
78,975 14,601 

228 ,772 28 ,842 
66,912 13,747 

1,736, 500 1,004,423 | 

64,991 37 , 889 

97,429 24,444 
eo erark 1,095,132 11,524 

970 , 547 216,903 

273,179 | 21,198 

248 530 | 243 ,723 
79,387 68 ,754 
102,742, 36,844 
51,666 28 , 602 

302 130 

676,943 | ~+«:193,215| 
60,428 | 56, 249 

569 , 966 146,087 
29, 209 4,531 


$449, 296 $2,547,014 | 


2 $7,248,000 


215 1 
i ; (3) 424,345 
9,825 2 i ee hee naar 
83,460 |_- Soeceeeeeet 90,851 
3,278 11,305 | (5) 
4,976 | 73,430 | (5) 
WOE Vo ccex ds cace ee ion pie caueemeiee 
546 as Re een ee rree 
63,801 445,819 4 587,456 
16,761 (3) | 4 273,934 
= (3) 4 255,791 
4,514 | 51,120 39,650 
3,502 | 45,850 5,348 
2,796 | 17,772 | 4 57,264 
1,168 | ee ae ee 
3,065 | 318,166 149, 406 
10,690 21,600 211,619 
15,468 8,307 211,861 
eS ety Beer eee eee a 4 183,629 
15,161 19,003 4 56,599 
948 (3) (8) 
2,772 10,380 (8) 
2,594 47,678 | 161,114 
2,007 | 13,680 | 10,664 
65,948 | 834,593 163,614 
2,946 38,461 | 4 214,424 
880 17,901 | 415,357 
22,641 78,814 | 4 1,367,482 
19,908 89,544 | s 
1,876 51,087 | 41,195 
54,609 100,200 | 161,637 
786 32,984 431,623 
ne 411,138 
ES ee ae 4 126,704 
4,347 Geet. 722 .snen<ceamereeel 
1,296 11,286 1,266 
6 51 | 143 
a th dadealenceaiaten 413,511 
7,648 78,112 152,092 
2,829 21,067 46,929 
14,296 36,476 202,279 
20,742 


311 4,721 | 





assistance. 
5 Data not available. 


ing these data semiannually but not on a monthly basis. 
3 No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. ; 
4 Includes payments made in behalf of recipients of the special types of public 





Mour, GEORGE J., and DESPRES, 
Marian A. The Stormy Decade: 
Adolescence. New York: Random 
House, 1958. 272 pp. $3.95. 

A guide to understanding the social 
and emotional development of the 
adolescent. 


OETTINGER, KATHERINE BROWNELL. 
“The Rights of Our Children.” 
Child Welfare, New York, Vol. 37, 
June 1958, pp. 1-6. 45 cents. 
Considers the needs and rights of 

children in urban and in rural com- 

munities and discusses healthy par- 
ent-child relationships. 

PETTIss, SusAN T. “Effect of Adop- 
tion of Foreign Children on U. S. 
Adoption Standards and Practices.” 
Child Welfare, New York, Vol. 37, 
July 1958, pp. 27-32. 45 cents. 

RICHMAN, LEONH. “Differential Plan- 
ning in Child Welfare.” Child Wel- 
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fare, New York, Vol. 37, July 1958, 

pp. 1-9. 45 cents. 

SELLIGMAN, AucusTA. “A Residential 
Program for the Disturbed Pre- 
School Child.” Child Welfare, New 
York, Vol. 37, July 1958, pp. 16-19. 
45 cents. 

How a residential program should 
be organized and who can profit 
from it. 

SITES, WALTER G., and FARRAR, MAr- 
CELLA S. Toward Better Adjusted 
Children: Schools and Community 
Agencies Can Work Together. 
Cleveland: Welfare Federation of 
Cleveland, 1957. 72 pp. 50 cents. 


Votaw, Roy C. “Programs for De- 
linquency Prevention.” State Gov- 
ernment, Chicago, Vol. 31, June 
1958, pp. 110-113 ff. 50 cents. 
Stresses the need for action at both 

State and local levels. 


Health and Medical Care 


ANDREWS, JORGE ALVAREZ. ‘The Eval- 
uation of Degrees of Incapacity.” 
Bulletin of the International Social 
Security Association, Geneva, Apr.— 
May 1958, pp. 131-140. $4 a year. 

BERKOWITZ, Monroe. “Trends and 
Problems in Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion.” Social Service Review, Chi- 
cago, Vol. 32, June 1958, pp. 167- 
180. $2.25. 

DiCicco, LENA, and APPLE, DORRIAN. 
“Health Needs and Opinions of 
Older Adults.” Public Health Re- 
ports, Washington, Vol. 73, June 
1958, pp. 479-487. 55 cents. 

An interview survey of 95 elderly 
persons living in a low socio-economic 
district in Boston. 


Fox, HARLAND. “State Temporary 
Disability Insurance Programs.” 


Social Security 
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Table 13.—Average payments including vendor payments for medical care, average amount of money payments, and 
average amount of vendor payments for assistance cases, by program and State, August 1958 } 








Old-age assistance 


| Vendor 





Aid to dependent 
children (per recipient) 


Aid to the permanently 


Aid to the blind and totally disabled 





Vendor 








| Vendor | Vendor 
State | | Money | pay- Money pay- | Money | pay- | Money | _pay- 

} All | pay- | ments All pay- | ments All pay- | ments | All pay- ments 
assist- | ments | for assist- ments for assist- ments | for | assist- | ments | for 
ance 2 to recip- | med- ance 2 to recip- med- ance 2 to recip- | med- ance? | torecip-| med- 

ients? | ical ients 3 ical ients3 | ical | jients? | ical 
care ? | care? | care ? | care? 
a — — — so calienitiail — Eee ld — et EE Ee | 
| | | 

‘Tete, OB Biatee *o 52.0 s.ccciccs $61.72 | $55.81 | $6.08 $27.14 | $25.60 | $1.57 $66.45 $62.42 $4.12 $60.35 | $52.60 | $8.01 
CS IONE HP LEON 37.69 | 37.68 | 01 5.55 | 5. 54 | Yh ee ee Pe Te | 27.28 27.26 og 
, RE SOES SE Gee } 47.92 44.04 | 3.92 15.62 14.80 .82 54.07 49.32 | 4.80 34.88 30.7 4.17 
TER EEE N 9 83.98 78.07 6.00 44.89 41.28 | 3.78 104.58 | 98.71 } gg eS eee Pereee 
Et TEE EP RR STEN | 91.39 | 80.56 10.82 31.80 | 30.31 | 1.50 78.44 68.38 | 10.28 60.47 | 58.41 2.06 
a ares he 108.75 | 88.75 | 20.00 46.99 40.90 | 6.09 97.46 81.46 | 16.00 | 123.80 88.80 35.00 
(OS TS Seas: SER Se STE es ed RE eR TS, 72.14 66.21 ih) as SRR FRE 5 
CO SE ee ee §2.18 | 46.63 | 5.55 | 32.72 29.39 | 3.33 63.04 56.46 6.58 | 65.05 | 59.46 5.59 
a ek a ae te a al 66.42 | 45.50 | 23.08 | 37. 26 34.03 3.23 77.61 | 59.04 19.73 81.92 58.40 | 24.76 
| Beale ARS RE EL A 57.40 42.59 14.99 28.13 25.19 3.00 66. 67 57.87 8.92 (5) j (5) | (5) 
ER al Re Ae See 73.75 | 63.93 10.13 33.64 30.28 3.56 76.46 69.74 7.28 76.62 65.33 11.88 
Louisiana... ._- SCENE. STEERS 63.12} 61.47 | 1.66 20.79 20. 68 12 73.95 72.62 | 1.38 50.17 | 47.17 3.03 
CN ila ohh clea nae 56.87 | 49.38 7.50 26.57 25.71 86 59.97 53.97 6.00 | 64.91 52.91 12.00 
er err 55.49 | 52.40 3.09 26. 82 25.06 1.76 60.32 57.78 2.54 | 63.38 59. 06 4.32 
eS) aS 92.97 | 73.70} 19.77 44.30 41.08 3.32 | 107.27 105.88 | 1.50} 114.57| 82.66 33.53 
A ET SEI Tee aS I 69.56 | 63.69 5.92 | 37.33 36.46 | 87 76.61 70.67 5.93 3.38 | 77.50 5.88 
| aS ABE 82.61 | 70.72 | 11.89 | 42.64 38.28 | 4.37 94.04 80.38 13. 66 61.16 | 57.23 4.22 
NII i io: ah ci ca aes engin apn ce Slat 61.61 | 61.58 03 |. ee eee, eee, ee See Cee iS A ee eee 
RE rere 64.39 53.41 | 11.21 27.25 26.57 68 79.58 64.10 15.61 68.21 | 55.15 | 13.18 
(| ESS ee EE sole nnaiaeh 68.53 62.55 5g Ren Se Oe 97.68 91.64 6.04 (5) (5) } (5) 
New Hampshire... ................ 67.25 | §2.27 15.00 37.31 33.47 3.89 72.13 61.13 11.00 84.55 54.55 30.00 
EE itt whncencdptnenedelen 82.07 | 70.24 | 11.83 43.41 42.46 | .95 78.66 75.83 | 2.83 90.49 | 81.53 8.96 
(gE eee : 53.53 | 47.10 6.43 24.03 23.52 | .52 55.76 50.57 5.19 | 56.74 | 50.16 6.57 
New York.......-... Pee eile canal 96.01 77.88 | 19.67 39.86 36.03 | 3.98 100.04 85.20 | 15.93 | 94.35 74.64 21.35 
Woreh Carolina .................... | 37.34 | 36.06 | 1.28 18.41 18.01 | 40 45.75 45.17 . 59 42.82 | 40.50 2.32 
fe ee 80.94 68.15 | 12.96 36.58 32.74 3.95 65.10 57.03 8.07 90.! | 73.34 | 17.38 
Th eS eae panare a 70.97 58.83 | 12.14 24.30 24.16 | 13 63.48 57.40 6.08 60.35 | 52.14 | 8.21 
ea en 73.21 | 62.78 10.43 29.60 25.87 | 3.73 89.59 79.04 10.55 80.97 | 70.42 | 10.54 
A Se an 74.46 | 59.21 15.27 38.26 36.95 | 1.33 80.28 73.81 6.47 80.58 | 69.03 11.64 
eS ee ied 51.27 | 46.16 5.11 29.47 27.90 | 1.57 62.61 59. 51 3.10 59.39 52.89 6.50 
_ ees 73.15 62.18 11.00 34.86 30.48 | 4.38 71.18 65.18 6.00 79.48 65.48 14.00 
5 ER ee ee 39.90 38.10 | 1.80 18.68 18.19 .49 43.94 42.44 1.50 42.79 | 41.19 1.60 
SE a ee 64.24 58.24 | 6.00 35.80 33.30 2.50 69.34 63.40 | 5.94 69.24 | 63.36 5.88 
Virgin Islands___._. ie oat ee wisieies 20.19 | 19.72 | .50 9.55 9.38 17 () } (8) (8) 22.06 21.56 50 
I Ee ae ea Sa 87.99 | 75.73 | 12.42 43.65 38.86 | 4.83 97.57 87.61 10.20 97.79 | 85.02 13.01 
. fee ee 2 35.49 | 32.66 | 2.83 | 23.47 22.73 | .74 39.71 37.11 2.60 38.51 | 35.73 | 2.78 
| TS EEE IR TE ees ee 76.02 61.26 | 15.18 | 42.42 37.65 | 4.81 80.78 66.94 | 13.97 114.39 85.98 29.02 
OU ce iu eannthemind 69.28 | 61.29 | 8.00 | 36.19 34.34 1.85 | 68.48 | 63.77 4.71 70.88 61.50 | 9.39 





1 Averages for general assistance not computed because of difference among 
States in policy or practice regarding use of general assistance funds to pay medi- 
cal bills for recipients of the special types of public assistance. Figures in italics 
represent payments made without Federal participation. For State programs 
not shown, no vendor payments were made during the month or such payments 
were not reported. 

2 Averages based on cases receiving money payments, vendor payments for 
medical care, or both. 


3 May also include small amounts for assistance in kind and vendor payments 
for other than medical care. Averages based on number of cases receiving pay- 
ments. See tables 14-17 for average payments for State programs under which 
no vendor payments for medical care were made. 

4 For aid to the permanently and totally disabled represents data for the 48 
States with programs in operation. 

5 No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 

6 Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients. 





Management Record, New York, 
Vol. 20, June 1958, pp. 223-228. 
Coverage and financing of the four 

State temporary disability insurance 

programs. 

SHAFFER, HELEN B. “Health Insur- 
ance Costs.” Editorial Research 
Reports, Washington, Vol. 1, May 
28, 1958, entire issue. $1. 


SERVICE. 


tion’s Health, New York, Vol. 48, 

June 1958, pp. 724-731. 

Describes the hospital’s home-care 
program for the chronically ill and 
long-term patient. 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EpDvuUca- 
TION, AND WELFARE. 
Availability for Work: 


S. Lawrence. (Public Health Mon- 

ograph No. 51.) Washington: U. 

S. Govt. Print. Off., 1958. 46 pp. 

35 cents. 

A report of a trial survey made in 
Hagerstown, Md., in 1953, among per- 
sons aged 45 and over. 


WILLIs, E. S. “GE’s Experience with 


$1.25. 


PUBLIC HEALTH 





Sitver, GeorcE A. “Social Medicine 
at the Montefiore Hospital—A Prac- 
tical Approach to Community 
Health Problems.” American Jour- 
nal of Public Health and the Na- 


Bulletin, November 1958 


Chronic Disease and Limitation of 
Activity: Part I, Measurement and 
Availability for Work in Relation 
to Health and Other Factors; Part 
II, Illness and Limitation of Activ- 
ity Among Older People, by Philip 


Comprehensive Health Insurance.” 
Monthly Labor Review, Washing- 
ton, Vol. 81, June 1958, pp. 621-625. 
55 cents. 

Coverage, costs, and benefits, with 


the company’s evaluation of the plan. 
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Table 14.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and pay- 
ments to recipients, by State, August 1958 } 


[Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 
payments] 


I< ’ Ss 
I woe rt Percentage change from— 











Num- 
State ber of July 1958 August 1957 
hi recip- in— in— 
ients Total a a ees oe 
amount age § 

a Amount — Amount 

Total ?___.. 2,456,108 $151 598,034 $61.72, —0.1 +0.55 —1.7 +2.5 
SE eae 102,534 3,864,772; 37.69 —.2 ] —3.3 —16.9 
Alaska......- 1,513 392,844, 61.36, —2.1 —.8 3.4 -—7.3 
ao = 14,092 776,038; 55.07 +.2 +.2 —.5 —1.2 
eee 56,180 2,691,950; 47.92 +.1 —.2) +1.2 +10.5 
TG 265,870; 22,327,182) 83.98 —.1 —.3 +.8 +12.3 
0 52,107; 4,761,882, 91.39 —.1 —2.1 —.6 +10.7 
SR Saeae 15,286 1,662,286, 108.75 +.2 —.8 —1.6 +17.1 
ae 1,519 74,510: 49.05) —1.2 8 —6.1 —6.9 
? De 3,110 175,641, 56.48 —.1 —.1) +1.2 +2.7 
Fla_. ae 69 ,682 3,744,876 53.74 +.3 2 +.7 4+-5.5 
Ga. . 98 ,392 4,267,190, 43.37 +.2 +.2 —.3 +.7 
Hawsaii--_-__.. 1,524 79,515; 52.18 0 —.7° —3.8 —2.1 
Idaho........ 7,948 481.058; 60.53 —.1 —.1) -—3.2 —3.1 
is eo 81,335, 5,402,210; 66.42 —.3 —.4. —4.9 —6.9 
ree 30,452 1,748,078) 57.40 —.2 5 5.4 —4.6 
ae 36,919 2,490,450) 67.46 —.2 —.2) —3.6 —3.1 
1 30,551 2,253,086: 73.75 —.3 —.1 —4.6 —2.3 
4 See 57,339 2,218,103; 38.65 (4 +-.1 —2.3 —2.2 
BRE acacia 124,351/ 7,848,668) 63.12) +.1 4+-2.5 -.4 —.2 
Maine 12,107 688,468, 56.87 +.2 +.4) +2.6 +1.3 
aa 9,742 540, 587 +.1 +-.2 —1.0 +7.3 
Mass. -- : 84,217 7,829,748 —.3 +.8 —2.3 +.6 
J ae: 66 ,934 4,655,997 (4 +.2) -—2.2 +2.9 
Jt. ee 48 ,270 3,987,747 —.2 —.8 —2.4 +2.6 
(ee 81,203 2,416,851 +.1 —.] —.4 +3.7 
BEG ..oscucnun} 028,008 6, 680,829 —.2 —.2) —2.7 —2.7 
Mont aie 7,735 476,578 —.3 —.3 —6.1 —6.6 
Nebr 16,291 1,048 ,99 —.4 +.4) —4.0 +-16.3 
Nev _ 2, 5% 178 ,039 ) +-.3 +5 +2.9 +4.7 
SS . eee 6, 265 354 ,061 67.25 —.3 —.8 —4.0 —1.7 
N.J 19,340 1,587,141) 82.07 3 —.4 —.6 -1.3 
N. Mex ‘ 10,407 557,060, 53.53 +.7 +.8 +4.1 +5.6 
* aes 88 , 262 8,473,875, 96.01 —.3 +.7) —3.3 +4.1 
tas 50,774 1,895,803) 37.34 —.1 +.2) —1.6 +1.8 
fo a 7,516 608,329) 80.94 —.3 —.7, —4.1 +.4 
_ | Sees 90,195 6,401,071; 70.97 —.2 +8.0, —4.0 +5.7 
a 93,061 6,813,306 73.21 —.3 +6.0;) —1.3 —.7 
a 17,888 1,331,892 74.46 —.1 —7.1; —1.2 +9.7 
oe eR Rede 48 ,616 2,492,746 51.27 —.5 —.4, —3.5 —1.6 
oy ven aene 40 ,987 332,771 8.12 —.3 —.4 —4.( —3.0 
2 See 7,217 §27,917| 73.15 +.3 +1.0) —3.1) +1.0 
A + Pb Ra dle Raab 35,313 1,342,208 38.01 —.1 (4) —4.3 —2.3 
SS 9,672 501,660; 51.87) (5) —.1) —3.9 +2.6 
-,. ee 57 ,079 2,277,712; 39.90 —.1 +2.1; —1.4 +8.8 
PE i 224,263 10,552,914) 47.06 (4) -.1 +.1 +4.6 
Utah _- ne 8,617 553,553, 64.24 (4) +.3) —4.0 —4.4 
5 Se 6,063 309,207! 51.00 —.3 —.3 —5.8 —4.8 
PO 602 12,156) 20.19) —2.0 +6.1' —7.8 +.4 
_;, a ae 15,565 544,808 35.00 +.2 —4.7, —3.3 —4.0 
ie 54,516 4,796,940 87.99 —.8 —1.3, —2.2 —5.9 
. i, 21,372 758,424; 35.49 +.2 (4) —3.3 +3.7 
Wess -tsccl 37 ,559 2,855,331' 76.02 —.3 —1.5 —4.1 +4.9 
Le 3,652 253,025) 69.28 +.3 +.2;) —2.8) —-1.4 





1 For definitions of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data 
subject to revision. 

2 Includes 4,060 recipients aged 60-64 in Colorado and payments of $344,144 
to these recipients. Such payments were made without Federal participation. 

3In addition, supplemental payments of $11,670 from general assistance 
funds were made to 51 recipients. 

4 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

5 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 





Table 15.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments 
to recipients, by State, August 1958 ! 


{Includes vendor payments for medical cire and cases receiving only such 
payments] 





Payments to Pare age change 
| recipients Percentage change from 























Num- 
S ; ber of July 1958 August 1957 
State recip- in— in— 
ients Total i, a a a Ane 
amount age | | 

| — Amount oma Amount 
Total ?____| 109,115) $7,250,941) $66.45) +0.2 —0.1. +0.5 +3.9 
a 1,671 —.§ +.4 —.2) —32.2 

Alaska._....- 94 (3) (3) (3) | (8) 
ee 810 —1.2 -.9) —],1) —.5 
: 2,046 +.6 +2.5 +1) +8.9 
Cait? -_:, 13,910; 1 +.2 +.2 +3.0 17.0 
60s... 2 319 —3.3 —1.2 +1.3} +415.6 
are 311 +1.3 —1.4 —1.3 —3.4 
OS Sa 265 —1.5 +.5 +8.2 7.1 
, Py EE 3 —2.1 —.9' —7.2 —5.9 
| EERE 2,52 —.2 —.3 +.4/ +3.9 
ie a 3,497 48.20; +.1 +.1) +.2 oS 

Hawaii_-___- 83 63.04 (8) (3) (3) (3) 
Idaho_-___-- 175 64.42} —2.2 —3.7| —5.9 —8.3 
fea 3,234 77.61 3 —.4. —4.8 +3.4 
LS are 1,878 125,215) 66.67) +1.1 —3.7| +4.0 —1.3 
Iowa... ___.- 1,475 121,026! 82.05) +.4 —7|° =. —1.6 
maria... 2... 620 7,404; 76.46) +.3 —5.3) —1.3 —3.7 
i SRR 3,247 129,705) 39.95 +.1 (4 +.2 +.4 
* ae 2,534 187,379! 73.95} +1.5 2.9! +7.6 +6.9 
Maine_____. 466 27,946, 59.97 +.4 + 1 —4.3 —6.9 
St ae 460 27,747| 60.32 +.2 +1.0' —2.5 +3.3 
Mass. ....... 2,041 218,945, 107 ( —2.9) +4.2 —1.7 
Mich______- j 802 138,045 +.2 -.4)° +.3 +1.8 
Minn 1,132 106,457; 94.04) +.2 —2.5 2.2 —3.3 
Miss 5,540 215,165, 38.84) +-1.2 +1.1) +10.6) +10.2 
Mo.?. 171 310,260, 60.00) +.5 +.5 -.9} +.9 
Mont 382 26,330, 68.93) +1.6 +1.5 -—5.7 —15.1 
Nebr tg 71 77,274| 79.58 —.§ 1.8 +1.1) +22.3 
Nev____. 157 15,336 97.68) +1.3 +3.1 +27.6; +26.8 
eo 252 18,178 72.13) —1.6 —.§ +2.0) +4.5 
N. J. “s 916 72,053, 78.66) +1.2 .3) +1.0 +5.0 
v. Mex 387 21,578| 55.76} —1.0 —1.8 —4.0 —4.5 
= ae 4,140 414,179, 100.04, +.1 —.3} —2.5 2.3 
ee ‘| 5024 229'855, 45.73) —.2 =.) $n aes 
N. Dak.....- 109 7,096, 65.10} +2.8 =—§:9| ~6.81 “—7.5 
One... i... 3,725 236,471; 63.48} (3) —3.5| —1.7] —2.5 
cei 1,887 169,062, 89.59} +.3 +6.2; —2.1) 1 
as 290) 23,280, 80.28! —1.0 —4.6 -—5.8 —2.0 
Pee, 22%: 17,624) 1,103,450! 62.61] +.5) +.1; —.2| +.1 
ey 1,811 14,693; 8.11) —.7] “(4 +1.4 +3.5 
SS ae ; 131 9,325. 71.18! —3.0} —3.6| —7.7) —8.6 
AR 1,782 74,712; 41.93) +.3] +.2) +.7 +.6 
S. Dak-_- 184 9,650 52.45) —1.1 —.2} —3.7 +2.9 
Tenn_- 2,898 127,349) 43.94) —.1] +.5| —3.2) +3.0 
. ae 6,369 325,051} 51.04) +.1 +.1) —2.1) +1.9 
teh... 218 15,117) 69.344 —.5 —.7) —1.4| —5.7 
Vt 14 7,765} 52.82 +.7 +.2) +6.5) +5.0 

ae | 23 §20} @)-} @® | ® | @& |. & 
MB cc ciczs 1,221 52,908; 43.33) +.3 —1.9) —4.5 7 
Wash 750 73,181; 97.57) —1.2 —2.1; —2.8| —8.6 
W. Va... 1,089 43,240; 39.71! —.9} —1.3| —5.1] 2.6 
Wiest ss. .2 1,023 82,638! 80.78) —.2! +1.7; —3.0) +.8 

Wyo...---.. 36 4,520; 68.48} (3) G (3) | (3) 





1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data 
subject to revision. 

2 Data include recipients of payments made without Federal participation 
and payments to these recipients as follows: California, $33,563 to 296 recip- 
ients; Missouri, $43,013 to 703 recipients; and Pennsylvania, $641,555 to 
10,578 recipients. 

3 Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients; percent- 
age change, on less than 100 recipients. 

4 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

5 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
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Table 16.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, August 1958 ' 


{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 





State 





Number 


of 


Number of recipients 














Payments to recipients 


Average per— 























Percentage change from— 





July 1958 in— 


August 1957 in— 








families i , retina Total w ee ie 

Potal Children amount Number Number 
Family /|Recipient of Amount of Amount 

recipients recipients 
| ee teres = Sa as ucdp lait 732,084 2,749,691 2,105,803 | $74,625,556 $101.94 $27.14 +0.4 +0.4 +14.6 +19.2 
AOS so osc ccc ostewec eeeessscstsc 22,996 91,342 70,961 506 ,997 22.05 5.55 —.1 +.3 +10.2 —42.7 
DS eae A ae em 1,151 4,021 2,978 98 ,074 85. 21 24.39 —1.2 —1.2 —7.9 —8.8 
ae I I To ae td 5,997 23 ,657 18,031 634,535 105.81 26.82 +1.8 +1.8 +13.1 +12.5 
SI id veces nee cakes Se FEES ees 7,491 28 659 22,425 447,611 59.75 15.62 —1.9 —2.0 —.5 +3.5 
a I aS, ph EE ie Tipe eA 65,088 229,785 178 ,620 10,314,935 158.48 44.89 +.1 +.1 +22.9 +43.0 
I Soe ee a oe oe 6,711 25, YSt 20,178 824,659 122.88 31.80 +.3 (3) +11.8 +19.4 
RR EE, Ee 6,514 21,391 15,850 1,005, 235 154.32 46.99 +.4 +.6 +19.6 +30.7 
De eee agansoueeitiaied 1,566 5,827 4,467 136,446 87.13 23.42 —1.2 —1.7 +8.0 +9.6 
Tere Ge CMI. «oc noc eco cccoamnsscducem 3,199 13,990 10,991 396,770 124.03 28.36 +.9 +.§8 +27.2 4+-28.9 
TE Rs Se en i ae Se 25,413 92,635 71,566 1,513,172 59. 54 16.33 +1.7 +1.8 +13.0 +12.8 
Georgia... .-.- Sat oa 15,454 7,594 44,255 l, 256 82.71 22.19 +.1 +.1 +7.8 +6.9 
. Se eat > 2,560 , 891 7,889 323 , 591 126. 40 32.72 —4.5 +3.0 —4.9 —4.6 
SES eS aoe © 1,870 6,892 083 267,151 142.86 38.76 +.3 —.3 +6.9 +10.2 
Ee ee 32,070 130,148 9,729 4,849, 380 151.21 37.26 +2.1 +2.2 +20.6 +23.9 
a se zs “ 10,708 38 , 832 29 ,030 1,092,395 102.02 28.13 +1.6 +1.1 +14.8 +17.5 
Towa. .... a - 8,162 29 , 905 3le 1,042,919 127.78 34.87 +-1.0 +.8 +11.7 +22.6 
_ ae 5,390 19,954 671,327 124. 55 33.64 +.9 +2.8 +11.6 +-13.3 
J ee 20, 57 74,850 1,470,384 71.48 19.64 +.8 +1.0 +51 +4.8 
Louisiana_-.-.... 24, 587 99,176 2,062,076 83.87 20.79 +.3 +.2 +12.8 +11.3 
a ae 5,179 18,147 482,084 93.08 26. 57 ( —.1 +13.9 +12.2 
MINS a decicnt xo cesccce 7,436 0,648 23,941 110.54 26.82 +.4 +.8 +11.8 +22.4 
Massachusetts 13,649 45 , 509 34,095 ps 147.70 44.30 —1.6 —.1 +7.3 +14.5 
Michigan. 24,698 88 , 205 64,510 3,: 133.32 37.33 +1.0 +.5 +17.9 +17.3 
Minnesota_. 8 , 868 30, 345 3 , 434 is 145.91 12.64 +.7 —1.2 +8.0 +18.4 
Mississippi- 17,052 64, 580 50 , 907 iy 39.78 10. 50 +.6 +1.0 +22.1 +70.3 
Missouri---. 24,657 92,416 69 , 840 2,042,205 82.82 22 +.6 +.7 +17.4 +10.2 
Montana.-._- 2,014 7,329 689 236 , 921 117.64 —.1 —.1 —8.9 —9.2 
Nebraska_._..- 2,916 10,83 8 , 207 295, 306 101. 27 +.1 (4) +5.0 +7.0 
Nevada... -.-.- a 905 3,021 ( 82,992 91.7 +1.9 +2.5 +35.7 +38.1 
New Hampshire 1,007 3,756 2,813 140,128 139.15 —.7 -.7 +14.4 +16, 2 
New Jersey 9,161 0,281 22,867 a 143.49 43.41 +1.2 +1.1 +23.1 +27.5 
New Mexico 7,049 20,378 10.87 24.03 +1.0 +.9 +4.2 —2.5 
New York....... 66,123 8 , 385 10,0! 152.13 39.86 +.3 +.6 +15.2 +19.2 
North Carolina ‘i 24,045 4 72,960 1,7 72. 54 18.41 —.3 —.4 +20.2 +24.1 
North Dakota. 1,636 6, 182 +,78 7 128. 24 35. 58 —.§ —.2 —.9 +1.5 
a, SSS a 22 , OOF 85,787 65, 7Ul +2, 94.71 24.30 +2.0 +2.1 +18.8 +17.6 
Oklahoma...........- Re Eee SAE SE 16,882 8,130 44.175 1,7 101.93 29.60 +.5 +.8 | +5.3 +7.7 
I a otdencticdgedeencacoutenadbakenguaniaae 4,633 11.814 5 132.10 38. 26 +.5 —5.0| +26.8 +28.8 
a, ETE II I POS 39,423 118 ,057 4,! 115.91 29.47 —.2 —.3 |) +27.6 +27.6 
Puerte Ried......-... ahi 47 ,947 142, 503 13.76 3.72 +.6 +.4 | +11.4 +11.7 
Rhode Island..............-. pe _ 4,355 15,684 11,724 546,809 125. 56 34.86 —1.6 —1.9 | +16.2 +18.5 
South Carolina___...-- . enamepinidaan 9,440 37 ,523 29 , 484 527 , 626 55.89 14.06 —.§ oo B'} ' 4184 +12.9 
ee 3,080 10,495 7,947 296 , 518 96. 27 28.25 —.2 —.3 +6.3 +13.7 
eo SS en eee eee eee 29,469 75,487 56, 867 1,409,769 68.87 18.68 +1.2 +1.1 | +9.5 +14.2 
| RE Des 2 ain 25 , 927 107 ,058 ) 1,778,431 68.59 16. 61 —1.1 —1.2 +11.6 +7.2 
| RR le Se ED oe AE SE be DS A oo! 3,227 11,431 409 , 258 126.82 35.80 +1.1 +1.7 +16.9 +14.0 
i , Re Ee cei gE 1,121 3,942 104,035 92.81 26.29 —3.2 —2.1 +5.8 +8.8 
Virgin Islands-_.--_- FEO SS Pe 221 778 7,427 33.61 9.55 +2.2 +4.9 —22.0 —21.1 
Virema.......... 5Sia eases he eee 9,159 36,752 28.776 691 ,323 75.48 18.81 —.3 +.3 +6.7 +9.8 
. FE Oe 11,564 40 035 29.776 1,747,699 151.13 43.65 —.2 —1.7 +22.1 +23.3 
. \, 4A eee eee 19,695 75,872 59 ,040 1,780,809 90.42 23.47 +1.6 +1.4 | +11.9 +15.3 
» A a IE pee Spann: Es aE 8,345 30,358 22,765 1,287,841 154.32 42.42 +1.2 +.1 +12.4 +12.9 
Wrote oe 8 8 ee 694 2, 449 1,851 88,640 127.72 36.19 —1.0 —2.8 +11.1 +17.9 





1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. 


to revision. 


All data subject 


2 Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in 
families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in 


determining the amount of assistance. 


Bulletin, November 1958 


3 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
4 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 


5 In addition, supplemental payments were made from 


funds to an unknown number of families. 


eneral assistance 








‘Table 17.—Aid to the permanently and totally disabled: 
Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, 
August 1958 } 


{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 
payments] 


Sawmante 
Payments to Percentage change from— 











recipients 
| _———— 
h-r3 July 195: A 5 
| ro uly 1958 August 1957 
State | recip- in— in— 
ients Total SS a es omer 
amount age ; i 

— Amount — Amount 
Total...... | 318,162 $19,200,448) $60.35! +0.7 +1.1) $11.3] +13.1 
ee oe... 12,871 351,120} 27.28) —.2 +.4| +.7) —23.5 
| 2 a 6,993 243,922; 34.88) +.7 +1.2) +2.4 +9.7 
Calif 3,858 294,728 76.39 +8.3 oe | eS! rd Saree 
ah... 5,492 332,076 60.47) +.5 +.4) +4.3 +5.5 
a 2,098 259,733 123.80 +.7 2.1) —3.8 —.9 
tlle ad 296 19,124 64.61; +1.0 +2.1) —11.6 —9.8 
7 ae -| 2,430 161,465 66.45) +.5 +.4| —1.9 —2.0 
eR i 6,566 378,192, 57.60; +1.9 +1.8) +13.9| +17.7 
_ Ves | 16,022 750,589 46.85) +1.8 +1.9' +16.2} +16.0 
Hawaii-__-.--- | 1,080 70,257| 65.05 —2.4 —1.2 —10.9 -—7.1 
ees 932 61,500, 65.99) —.2 —.1) —1.0 2.0 
| ESS 18,003' 1,474,859) 81.92) +1.5 +1.5) +36.7} +37.1 
ae 4,303 329,682 76.62 +.3 —1.0, +1.7 +2.8 
3 RES | 7,599 292,602 38.51) +.4 +.4) +54.0) +55.7 
a | 15,148 760,015, 50.17, +.4 +5.9| +2.6 +2.6 
Maine.......| 1,481 96,126) 64.91, +.2 +.2) +37.6) +37.6 
Re a | 5,188 328,817 63.38 +1.7 +1.4) +4.1! +13.0 
Mass........| 9,488) 1,087,042) 114.57) +.1 43.7, —.8 +.2 
Mich.......- 3,675 306,422 83.38 +1.9 41.7) +22.5} +23.2 
Minn__._._.- | 1,970 120,478; 61.16 +41.3 +1.2! +17.5) +19.4 
Miss_......-| 6,531 193,501) 29.63, +.1 +.2) +27.1] +53.5 
ON oe an ge. | 15,087 847,883} 56.20) —.2 —.2} +4.2 +3.1 
Mont........| 1,452 99,090, 68.24) +.2 —.3} —1.0 —1.0 
Nebr.......- 1,442 98,359 68.21 —.1 +.5| +5.9) +27.8 
|) | 346 29,256, 84.55) +1.8 +1.7| +3.0 +1.4 
_ * Te ae 481,765 90.49) +.7 —.7| +12.3} +11.5 
N. Mex..--. 2,081 118,072, 56.74, +1.5 +1.6) +9.5| +13.1 
“i. a 39,094, 3,688,418 94.35) —.5 +.4) +1.8 +6.0 
eee 16,578 709,935 42.82) +.6 +.8) +10.9) +14.4 
N. Dak....-- 1,030 93,296 90.58 +.4 —1.3) +3.2| +10.8 
Chip, ......... | 9,598  2579,278) 60.35) +1.2 ~4.2) +3.9 +16.3 
Okla........| 8,493 687,643) 80.97) +1.5 +7.4| +11.5) +13.0 
ne........... | 4,388 353,575) 80.58) +1.3 —8.5) +20.1; .+18.5 
EE | 15,423) 915,981; 59.39) +.2 +.3) +15.8} +418.9 
| | 21,385 186,101; 8.70) —.3 —.4) +1.5) +1.3 
& Ta | 2,356 187,251, 79.48, +.1 +.8) +35.9) +37.1 
’ eve | 7,67 267,535; 34.87) —.5 4 28 <65 
8. Dak_._..- | 1,004 52,800, 52.591 —.5 +.1] +8.0| +414.0 
wees. | 6,091 260,626, 42.79) +3.5 +5.7| +39.3} +48.9 
ee... s. | 3,477 162,757, 46.81) +8.2 nS: eee i eet 
Uteh........ | 1,919) 132,878, 69.24, +.1 +.8| +6.9) +3.9 
| BR 723 38,542) 53.31) +1.5 +1.7| +17.8} +24.0 
_ eS 102 2,250) 22.06 0 49.6, —B4 +3.1 
ES | §,729| , 236,461) 41.27) +41.3 —2.2) +6.2 +4.3 
Wash...__.- 6,004 587,150} 97.79) +1.6 +1.2) +9.5 +.1 
 / ae | 7,57 291,859} 38.51; +.5) (3) | —7.4! —.4 
Wis.........| §, 287 143,782 114.39, +.1 ——3, «2 +7.4 
> | ae 503 35,655 70.88) —.2 —1.8) —.2 +2.1 





1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data 
subject to revision. 

2In addition, supplemental payments from general assistance funds were 
made to an unknown number of recipients. 

3 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
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Table 18.—General assistance: Cases and payments 
to cases, by State, August 1958 } 


{Excludes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 
payments] 





Payments to 














a = 
cases | Percentage change from 

| Num- July 1958 August 1957 

State ber of et | 4 ; 
Cases Total Aver-|_ | lies 

amount age 

— Amount — Amount 

Total ?....i 384,000, $23,185,000) $60.42) —5.2 —5.9 +31.9 +42 
| ae eee 118 1,593: 13.50'° +6.3 +8.6 +16.8 +26.5 
Alaska... 191 13,228 69.26 +13.0 +10.6) +49. 2) +64.4 
0 2,675 113,020) 42.25 +4.6 2.4| +21.4 +16.3 
| ame 396 4,727; 11.945 —2.0 —6.1) +21.1) +3.8 
ee 34,632 1,962,366 56.66, —5.7 —6.2, +13.8 +23.6 
rrr 1,465 53,356 36.42) +1.0 —5.9' +16.6 +6.7 
Conn 35,616 3 385,772) 68.69) +41.2 +3.9' +61.9| +74.3 
Del 1,660 105,228) 63.39 —3.8 —3.2 +32.2 +38.7 
D.C 1,162 77,535 66.73 —.3 —.9| +62.1 +60.6 
Fla.‘ 8,900 yt RE, ees i = atv etulcs cece a tae eee 
| ae 2,300 56,519 24.57 —.1 +4.5 —1.3 +7.2 
Hawaili__.._. 1,241 80,055 64.51! —3.9 —4.9) -—8.3 —2.8 
Rs Ae 35,329 2,585,932! 73.20) —7.0 —7.4) +28.5 +26.8 
Ind._ 24,104 785,858) 32.60| —7.8 —9.8) +87.8 +86.9 
Iowa. 3,786 135,191) 35.71 —.1 +.6' +9.4 +21.4 
Kans. _._.--- 1,930 109,137; 56.55 1.1) +3.2) +9.3 +11.7 
_ 2 2,779 97,886) 35.22) (®) —.7| +8.0 +9.0 
BN oo ln sn 9,755 434,757! 44.57 —.7 —1.3) +4.6 +3.8 
Maine.______- 2,270 88,409 38.95) —2.7 +2.1 +13.0 +15.7 
| eres 2,513 145,228; 57.79 —8 —11.5, +17.9) +16.9 
eee. ....... 9,008 595,533' 66.11) —5.8 —12.0 +7.4 +21.0 
i 34,101 3,112,659 91.28 —12.0 —8.3 +67.1 +81.0 
Minn iat 7, 265 485,301; 66.80! —11.2 —12.8 +33.9 +56.1 
Miss ae 945 13,630 14.42 -.9 —1.3) +1.7 +4.2 
ee 7,303 472,530; 64.70) +4.5 +25.7| +2.2 +33.0 
| ae 1,078 51,012) 47.32) —17.1 —13.5,+129.4; +220.1 
Meer .;...-- 1,046 47,579, 45.49 —7.9 —1.9 +.7 +25.7 
Nev.‘_____.. 550 | ee; See ae oe ea 
Sy eae 1,034 51,747) 50.05) —8.8 —12.6' +21.4 +27.8 
| 2 eee 10,003 914,028 91.38) —8.3 —10.5 +41.8) +52.1 
N. Mex... 538 20,931) 38.91) —5.3 —1.1) +21.4 +32.4 
Fe ee 7 34,099 2,820,993 82.73) —4.3 —4.0 +35.8 +41.9 
ee 2,691 66,438 24.69 —3.8 —.5 +11.2 +16.3 
i, OK cuss 313 14,082, 44.99) —10.6 —12.8 +13.0 +20.0 
Ohio §._..._. 43,730} 2,727,160} 62.36, —7.3} —8.3) +60.7, +84.7 
as 7,261 97,828; 13.47, —2.5 —4.8) +4.6 +3.3 
.. eee 3,929 223,052) 56.77) —7.8 —6.2; (%) | +9.1 
, = 28,143 1,851,041; 65.77; —3.1) —4.1) +31. 2) +35.0 
ea 1,709 11,494 6.73,+124.9' +112.9) —3.1) —5.2 
res 3,273 205,338, 62.74) —10.2 —6.0 —7.8) —11.0 
2 1,497 34,873, 23.30 —.5 +.6| —4.5) —4.0 
- =o" | 937 32,258) 34.43, +41.0 +4.1 +.5) +1.9 
ae 2,433 39,264 16.14) +2.0 —1.9° +8.8 +6.0 
Tex.10 8,900 RE BERT Seppe GE) REE ae 4" ooteil 
. eae 2,128 133,156 62.57, +1.8 —1.5) +34.7 +40.8 
Ms oe 1,200 | Re: SEA Baa Cue R rt 
2 a 128 2,629; 20.54 1.6 +10.0 2.4 +8.4 
a 1,993 72,195! 36.22 —.2 —3.8) +15.5 +15.5 
ee 13,120 876,541, 66.81) —4.2 —5.3° +25.7 +20.9 
W. Va = 2,686 90,836 33.82) —7.8 —6.9 +31.9) +31.4 
a eee 9,447 748,276, 79.21 —5.1 —3.8 +41.1 +48.4 
, ., 412 22,627; 54.92) +1.0 —1.0 +52.6 71.3 





1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data 
subject to revision. 

2 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures because total 
excludes for Indiana and New Jersey an estimated number of cases receiving 
medical care, hospitalization, and burial only and payments for these services. 
Excludes Idaho; data not available. Percentage changes based on data for 
52 States. 

3 About 8 percent of this total is estimated. 

4 Partly estimated. 

5 Includes an unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitaliza- 
tion, and burial only, and total payments for these services. 

6 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

7 Includes cases receiving medical care only. 

8 Includes an unknown number of cases and payments representing supple- 
mentation of other assistance programs. 

§ Not computed; data not comparable. 

10 Estimated on basis of reports from sample of local jurisdictions. 
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* Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: benefits paid 
during month (current-payment status); annual data represent 
average monthly total. Public assistance: payments during month 
under all State programs; annual data represent average monthly 
total. Unemployment insurance: gross benefits paid during month 
under all State laws; annual data represent average monthly 
total. 

1 Receiving old-age, wife’s or husband's, widow's or widower’s, 
or parent's benefit. Beginning September 1950, includes a small 


proportion of younger wife beneficiaries with child beneficiaries 
in their care 

2? Beginning June 1958, includes beneficiaries under the Tempor- 
ary Unemployment Compensation Act 

} Beginning January 1957, includes some persons receiving 
“childhood disability” benefits. 

4 Children plus 1 adult per family when adults are included in 
assistance group; before October 1950 partly estimated. 

5 Disabled workers aged 50-64. 


NOTE: Data for payments and data for individuals receiving payments appear in alternate months. 
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